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Twentieth Century Tdeas—Clear Thought— Sound Reasoning —Unbiassed Comment 





All these you will find in THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECO. 
NOMICS, a Monthly Review of Insurance Progress and the Accepted Standard 


of High-Class Insurance Journalism. 


This magazine seeks the patronage and cooperation of intelligent readers 
of insurance literature. We appeal to the thinkers, the men who seek knowl- 
edge to improve their condition and who desire to utilize their mental powers 
to the highest degree. We have no axes to grind, no special interests to pro- 
mote, no partisan platforms to enforce. The truth only is sought. The facts 
alone are wanted. 

The universal testimony of our readers is that they have gained in know]l- 
edge and capacity to understand and cope with the problems of the business. 
We claim to give a more careful expression of opinion, the result of more con- 
scientious research, than any other insurance periodical now published. We 
claim to have closer information in regard to the great important events of 
the business than any other publication. The economic discussions in this 
magazine cover the whole field of underwriting, and are of equal interest to 
all, regardless of geographical location. 

We depend upon the patronage of subscribers for success. Every new 
reader makes us better able to maintain the efficiency of this publication. 
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Dollars a Year. 
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POINTS FOR INSURANCE ADVERTISERS 


When you advertise in insurance periodicals get the best you can for 
your money. 

Buy advertising space and nothing else. 

Do not spend good money trying to buy editorial notices. 

The papers which are the most lavish in editorial notices are the least 
valuable as advertising mediums. 

A paper which offers an editorial notice as an inducement to advertise, 
does so because its circulation is of little or no value to the advertiser. 

A paper which has a good circulation can secure advertising without 
throwing in free editorial notices. 

Good companies do not need to be written up. 

The papers which make a practice of writing-up good companies will do 
the same for weak companies — if paid for it. 

Everybody knows it, and editorial notices are discounted in proportion. 

Good companies should do their advertising straight and advertise in 
straight papers. 

Buy advertising space only and expect nothing else. 

You will then get full value for your money. 

It is worth all the money paid for a good insurance company to have its 
advertisement inserted in a publication which does not need to give free 
editorial notices in order to secure patronage. 

Advertising in THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS is 
worth 1co cents on the dollar, and will give you the highest rate of return for 
the money spent. 











Journal of Insurance Economics 


November, 1902 


VICE-PRESIDENT FISKE ANSWERS PRESIDENT ALEXANDER. 


Relative Value of Deferred Dividend and Stock Policies Discussed — Tontine Insurance 
Responsible for Changed Relations of Company and Policy-Holder — 


Lessons Learned from Industrial Companies. 


Perhaps the most interesting inci- 
dent in connection with the recent 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was the 
deliverance of an address by Mr. 
Haley Fiske, of New York, in which 
he considered ‘‘ The Relations of 
Companies and Their Agents to Pol- 
icy-Holders.’’ Mr. Fiske’s address 
was noteworthy because of the im- 
pression made by 
upon his listeners, and also because 
he entered the field of controversy 
upon certain questions affecting com- 


his personality 


petition in life-insurance. 

When Mr. Alexander delivered his 
recent address before the Insurance 
Commissioners at Columbus, Ohio, he 
must have anticipated that in defining 
his conceptions of an ideal life-insur- 
ance company, and in applying some 
of these definitions to his own com- 
pany, he invited the comment and 
criticism of other leading under- 
writers who held different views upon 
these questions. And this is par- 
ticularly true of what Mr. Alexander 
said concerning the advantage of 
large surplus accumulations and the 
issuance of contracts in which policy- 
holders shared mutually in the profits 
of the business. 

It is, therefore, not strange that 


Mr. Fiske, who stock 


company which does not now accu- 


represents a 


mulate a deferred dividend surplus, 
should accept Mr. Alexander’s chal- 
lenge and take the occasion of his 
public appearance at Cincinnati for 
painting a picture of his own concep- 
It was this battle of intellectual 
life-insurance 


tion. 


giants in the public 


arena, which gave to Mr. Fiske’s ad- 
dress an added keenness of interest. 
Mr. Fiske contended that the pres- 
ent relations between companies and 
agents and their policy-holders had 
met with a radical change from former 


conditions. In the earlier history of 


the 


of an intimate nature, an intimacy 
which had in many respects been 
broken down by modern methods of 
doing business. He affirmed that 
the introduction of the tontine sys- 
tem of life-insurance in the early 
seventies ‘‘marked a distinct differ- 
ence in the relationship between 
companies and policy-holders.’’ It 
separated policy-holders further from 
the management and general success 
of the company, and concentrated 
their attention upon the persistence 
or non-persistence of their fellows. 
The attraction of the tontine system, 
for the management of the company, 
undoubtedly lay in the fact that the 
‘‘apparent surplus rapidly increased 
when the necessity for dividend pay- 


business this relationship was 
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ments was withdrawn; and the temp- 
tation to use the funds, which were 
not then counted a present liability, 
for the rapid extension of the busi- 
ness, was irresistible.’’ 

¥ 
What Tontine Insurance Did. 


Mr. Fiske held that the introduction 
of this system was responsible for the 
speculative boom in new life-insur- 
ance companies between. 1860 and 
1875, and likewise for the reaction 
and panic which subsequently ensued 
and led to so much failure and loss ; 
that the prejudices against life-insur- 
ance then brought into being are 
reflected to this day in the decisions 
of courts and in the acts of legislatures. 

Concerning the modified tontine 
policy now known generally as a 
deferred dividend contract, Mr. Fiske 
had the following to say : — 


All of this only concerns us in this dis- 
cussion as pointing to a distinct change in 
the relationship between the company and 
its members. Nor does the semi-tontine 
system, by whatever name the policies of 
the different companies be called, restore 
the old relationship. It is a system 
which the inequities of the pure tontines 
forced into existence ; but it still reserves 
to the companies the use for long periods 
of the over-payments of policy-holders. 
The reservation of dividends, even when 
the retiring member is not wholly cut off 
from his share of the reserve, still separ- 
ates in interest the general body of policy- 
holders from the management. The date 
of settlement is still long postponed. The 
large loading which enters into the mutual 
premium is still in the control of the com- 
pany. The surplus grows even while the 
dividends decrease. Do not understand 
me as attacking this system, even though 
my own company no longer practices it. 
I am not here to attack any system. It has 
recently been defended in this State by 
a distinguished life-insurance president. 
The glories of a growing surplus have been 
eloquently painted. There are, of course, 
humorous sides to the discussion. One 
company advertises an enormous surplus; 
another a very small one; another actually 
boasts of having none at all! All are 
equally good and strong companies. If a 
man holds a policy in each one, he gets as 
much dividend from the great company 
which says it has no surplus as from the 
equally great company whose advertised 
surplus is about twenty per cent of its 
assets; and the dividend he gets from the 
third great company, with a small sur- 
plus, is no whit behind the one with the 
big surplus, and perhaps no greater than 


the one he gets from the company that 
boasts that it has none! And then the 
reforming State governor has his own part 
in the joke; for when he comes to tax the 
big surplus, he is told that it isn’t surplus 
in the common acceptance of the term, but 
a trust fund held for future distribution ; 
and when he looks for a surplus to tax 
from the other companies, he finds the 
financial strength just as great, but is 
forced to fix a different basis of taxation, 
in order to make his reform profitable to 
the public treasury. But meanwhile what 
does the policy-holder think? What does 
he think surplus is? The same identical 
fund is called by one company a liability, 
and by another a surplus. What is the 
agent to say? Is it a simple matter of 
bookkeeping? Then who knows how 
strong a company really is? And what do 
the conflicting advertisements of compara- 
tive strength mean? Is the confusion 
likely to increase public confidence in 
company statements or to smooth the hard 
path of the canvassing agent? 


; e 
Deferred Dividend Surplus. 


Mr. Fiske then quoted Mr. Alex- 
ander’s contentions in regard to the 
value of a deferred dividend contract 
and a mutual over a stock-rate policy. 
Concerning the stock-rate company 
he averred that it at least had the 
‘*merit of stating the whole contract 
on its face, leaving nothing to the 
imagination and borrowing nothing 
from hope.’’ Proceeding he said : — 

Here, then, is the system: charge mu- 
tual premiums with high loading to give a 
margin of safety, but with the understand- 
ing that the excess is to be returned as 
dividends; then defer the payment of 
dividends in order to get a big surplus for 
the security of the company. Of course it 
is said this surplus is ultimately to be dis- 
tributed. But when? The time, manner, 
and amount are determined by the man- 
agement, and the surplus always grows, 
though the dividends don’t. And it has 
been said, with apparent truth, that the 
holder of a twenty-year distribution policy, 
who retires after nineteen years, has been 
paying a mutual premium for a stock 
policy ! 

Now, understand me, I am not attacking 
this system. I shall not stop to add up 
the expenses, the death claims, the pay- 
ments to policy-holders, and the increase 
in reserve, exclusive of interest additions, 
and compare the total with the premium 
income in order to see where the benefit to 
the policy-holder or the security to the 
company from the extra loading really 
comes in; nor shall I look into the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit to see where the loading 
goes to, — that is, whether the comparison 
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between loading and expenses shows a loss 
or gain, —all that is aside altogether from 
this discussion; nor shall I allude to a 
policy issued by one company on the stock 
plan which shows so much greater guaran- 
ties on the twenty-year settlement that 
the mutual-plan company which got up of 
a list of other companies’ guaranties for 
comparison with its own, was obliged to 
omit it altogether. 


¥ 
Investment Insurance Predominates. 


Mr. Fiske stated that the point he 
desired to illustrate was the changed 
relationship between the company 
and its policy-holders, — the old rela- 
tionship resembling more that of a 
trustee for the benefit of families and 
dependents, whereas the new was 
more analagous to that of the direct- 
ors and stockholders in an investment 
corporation. However, he regarded 
it as a natural evolution that the in- 
vestment side of life-insurance should 
now be made the most prominent. 
The introduction of the investment 
feature has affected the relation of 
the agent to his company as well as 
to the policy-holder. Commissions 
and agency expenses have inevitably 
increased. With many companies 
the agent has become a broker. Re- 
newal commissions have diminished, 
one company proposing to eliminate 
them altogether. Another evidence 
of the change in relationship is the 
tendency to break up the general 
agency system. Whether this ten- 
dency is in the line of improvement 
Mr. Fiske does not attempt to say. 
He merely points out that it is ac- 
companied by competition; that less 
responsibility is imposed upon the 
field men, whose relations with com- 
pany and policy-holder have become 
less permanent. 

¥ 


How Industrial Insurance is Done. 


Mr. Fiske then considered the con- 
ditions existing in industrial life-in- 
surance, which he believed would 
afford a profitable study to those in- 
terested in improving the relations be- 
tween companies, agents, and policy- 
‘holders. He showed the intimacy 
between the agent and the policy- 
holder resulting from the weekly 


visits of the former, and also how the 
confidence of the policy-holder in the 
company has been increased, appar- 
ently, by the fact that policies are 
issued on the stock plan, and that 
the concessions subsequently granted 
have given the policy-holder more 
than is promised in the contract in- 
stead of less, as is too frequently the 
case with mutual contracts. He cited 
several instances to show how the 
confidence thus established in the 
minds of policy-holders had enabled 
the companies to fight and defeat ad- 
verse legislation. In industrial in- 
surance, the interest of the agent de- 
pended most largely upon the pro- 
portion of business kept in force. 
Mr. Fiske’s statement in regard to 
the relationship existing between in- 
dustrial companies and their agents 
is worthy of attention. He says: 


In these days of cancellations of and 
failures to renew old agency contracts, the 
breaking up of old agency associations and 
relationships, the institution of brokerage 
systems (though not called by that name), 
the discouragement of renewal interests, 
among ordinary companies, the Industrial 
companies are straining every nerve to re- 
tain agents, to lengthen their persistency 
of service, to solidify their agency force. 
We have a pension system; for this we 
are substituting a savings fund to which 
fixed contributions ratable to earnings are 
invited from the agents, and to which the 
company adds fifty per cent; the invest- 
ment is in the hands of a joint committee 
of officers and agents; the withdrawals 
are voluntary, but the pecuniary encour- 
agement to persistence in saving until 
sickness or death is large. Commissions 
on industrial business increase with length 
of service, and in times of local distress, 
caused by strikes or other calamities, 
weekly allowances are made to agents to 
offset their loss of commissions. Indus- 
trial agents are invited to write ordinary 
business to increase their income and en- 
courage their persistence. Meetings are 
often held, visits from the home office staff 
frequent. The ambition to remain is con- 
stantly stimulated. The persistence of 
agents is increasing. But the goal at 
which the companies aim is a solid, un- 
broken agency force, with no resignations 
except for promotion, with no failures, 
with no diminution of enthusiasm for 
their company. The average persistency 
of industrial policies now approximates, 
if it does not exceed, that experienced by 
ordinary companies. What will come when 
the industrial agent becomes a permanent 
life employee of his company? 
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It would mean abnormally small lapse 
of industrial policies, larger gains, greater 
distributions of benefits to policy-holders 
and agents. 


¥ 


Comment on Mr. Fiske’s Argument. 


Mr. Fiske’s presentation of his 
case, while essentially in the nature 
of controversial literature, is never- 
theless a weighty contribution to the 
discussion which Mr. Alexander in- 
vited. It is a fine and, in many re- 
spects, convincing presentation of the 
reverse side of the shield. It shows 
what one company, doing business 
upon the stock plan, has accomplished 
in establishing apparently satisfactory 
relations with its policy-holders. It 
also shows that there is much in the 
methods of industrial life-insurance 
which might be profitably copied by 
ordinary companies. It does not, of 
course, establish the fact that the 
stock plan, as applied either to indus- 
trial or ordinary insurance, is of itself 
superior to the mutual plan, for it is 
well known that there are mutual 
companies doing both industrial and 
ordinary business which have at- 
tained a degree of success fully equal 
to that of the company which Mr. 
Fiske so ably represents. 

In presenting his objections to the 
deferred dividend contract Mr. Fiske 
has expressed with great force the 
contentions made by those companies 
which do not practice this form of in- 
surance. But the other side of this 
question has also been presented with 
equal force by those who believe that 
the deferred dividend system has been 
the making of life-insurance in Amer- 
ica. It is a question about which 
there may be two opinions, equally 
sincere and conscientious. It is a 
proposition which has vexed the 
minds of philosophers and moralists, 
but theoretical equity has never been 
attained in the practice of life-insur- 
ance. No form of insurance and no 


contract is absolutely free from criti- 
cism from the standpoint of perfect 
equality. 

But all discussion, especially by 
men of such recognized capacity as 
Messrs. Alexander and Fiske, may 


help in the final solution of these 
questions, and lead to modifications 
which tend in the direction of ideal 
life-insurance. Mr. Fiske may well 
be pardoned for dwelling so strongly 
upon the success of industrial life- 
insurance, and particularly of the 
company which he represents. The 
success of both has been truly mar- 
velous, not only from a commercially 
profitable point of view as it affects 
the stockholders, but because as an 
educational factor in bringing the 
merits of life-insurance to the great 
mass of people it has performed a 
stupendous and far-reaching task. 


We believe it is true that the rela- 
tions between industrial companies 
and their policy-holders are closer 
than those between ordinary compa- 
nies and their policy-holders. There 
are many factors which have led to 
this result, not the least of which is 
the foresight shown by stock indus- 
trial companies in anticipating public 
criticism and sharing the profits of 
the business with their clients. 
There are, undoubtedly, conditions 
in industrial insurance tending to 
strengthen this relationship which do 
not exist in ordinary life-insurance. 
The people who buy industrial life- 
insurance are somewhat different from 
those who buy ordinary insurance. 
Their viewpoint of life-insurance is 
different, a viewpoint which is inher- 
ent and is not necessarily the result 
of different methods of management. 

Yet it is always true that any sys- 
tem of life-insurance can be improved 
by the introduction of the plans and 
methods of other systems. If there 
is anything in industrial insurance 
which ordinary companies can profit- 
ably adopt, it is the system by which 
the permanence of agents is secured 
through the renewal plan of compen- 
sation. We believe that those ordi- 
nary companies which are seeking to 
strengthen the interest of the agent 
in the persistence of business are do- 
ing more to establish better relations 
between themselves and their policy- 
holders than those which pursue the 
opposite policy of making the interest 
of the agent that of a broker only. 











THE SUCCESS OF THE NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION. 


Fine Attendance of Delegates at Cincinnati—Spuirit of the Convention and the Subjects 
Discussed—The New President. 


The success of the National Con- 
Underwriters, held 
in Cincinnati during October, was so 


vention of Life 


pronounced as to command unusual 
attention. While various causes con- 
tributed to produce this result, it is 
beyond anything else a testimonial to 
the wisdom of those who secured the 
election of Mr. W. D. Wyman, of 
Chicago, to the presidency a year 
ago. ‘The circumstances of that elec- 
tion thrust an opportunity into Mr. 
Wyman’s hands which he did not 
hesitate to grasp. He was inspired 
to utilize his fine capacities to the 
utmost in promoting the success of 
the associated movement. He has 
more than fulfilled expectations, the 
large attendance at Cincinnati testi- 
fying, silently but indisputably, to 
the great power of his personality and 
the extent of the enthusiasm which 
he has awakened among the field men. 

There were nearly two hundred 
delegates at Cincinnati representing 
thirty-two local associations. After 
its first session the convention was 
compelled to seek larger quarters to 
accommodate the delegations. The 
astern and the Western Associations 
were strongly represented. There 
were delegates from two associations 
west of the Mississippi, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City, and one southern 
State, Georgia, was represented. The 
local association at Cincinnati proved 
itself fully adequate to the task of 
caring for the convention. 

In his annual address, President 
Wyman told the delegates that he 
had visited nearly every association 


in the land, and that during the year 
six associations had been organized 
or revived. He pointed out that the 
East and Middle West are now well 
organized, nearly every State having 
more successful associations. 
The South and the far West is a fer- 
The 

has 
effort 
these 


one or 


tile field for missionary work. 
Mr. 
pledged himself to use every 
the 


new president, Farley, 


to extend movement to 
sections. 

. 
Time to Extend the Movement. 


President Wyman stated that the 
time had come when earnest, 
tinued, and individual efforts should 


be made to extend the scope and influ- 


con- 


ence of the associated movement. Its 
permanency was assured and its value 
undisputed. His work in the 
field during the year had convinced 
him of the manifold benefits which 
the associations had conferred upon 
the field men. 
mony as to 
The best men in the business were 
identified with them. He believed 
that the associated movement would 
eventually permeate the whole life- 
insurance field, and that it would be 
carried forward to this end by its own 
momentum. held 
advance would 
come if some definite plan of cam- 
paign was inaugurated. What Mr. 
Wyman has to say upon this point 
is of particular interest : 

It has been demonstrated that the time 
is now ripe to organize more active asso- 
eiations at many of those points which are 


own 


He found the testi- 


their value universal. 


Nevertheless, he 
that a more rapid 
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now within easy reach of the older and 
stronger bodies. This work can be suc- 
cessfully done by the older and well-estab- 
lished associations. It will strengthen and 
broaden their sphere of usefulness, and 
bring into activity and make enthusiastic 
many association members who heretofore 
have had no opportunity to show their 
willingness to lend a helping hand. 

Some plan of organized effort should be 
devised, whereby the work of advancing 
the interests of the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations can be yet further promoted. In 
every association are many earnest men 
who only have to be asked and they will 
cheerfully work. easily 
created among the various associations in 


Rivalry can be 


the amount of missionary work that each 
can conduct during the year. This move- 
ment has but to be encouraged and guided 
when each year the delegates, as they 
come to this convention, will be eager to 
report the number of associations that they 
have aided to spring into existence. We 
do not begin to realize the great opportuni- 
ties that lie We have a vast 
and fallow field that can easily be culti- 
vated. All that it needs is wise, system- 
atic cultivation to yield a great harvest. 


before us. 


In furtherance of the president’s 
plans the National Association 
adopted, at the suggestion of the 
executive committee, an amendment 
to its constitution, whereby the num- 
ber of vice-presidents will be reduced 
to three, the design being that these 
three officials shall share in the active 
executive duties of the president, as 
the burdens and responsibilities of the 
association’s chief executive have be- 
come too large to place upon the shoul- 
ders of a single individual. Inaccord- 
ance withthis amendment the selection 
of vice-presidents this year was made 
with a desire to give President Farley 
three men representing different sec- 
tions of the country who, by their 
influence, knowledge, and fidelity to 


the associated movement, will give 
strength to his administration, and 
every possible effort towards 


lend 


making it a success and in extending 
the movement in accordance: with the 
ideas outlined by Mr. Wyman. 

The National Association 
amended its constitution to effect a 


also 


change in the personnel of the execu- 
In future this com- 
will consist of 


tive committee. 


mittee one member 
from each local association in good 
standing. This will give the associa- 
tion an executive committee of thirty- 
It is further designed that the 


members of this committee shall serve 


four. 


for three years and that one third of 
its number shall retire each 
The reorganization of the executive 
committee in accordance with this 
plan gives the National Association a 


year. 


representative body which can at all 
times act intelligently in the 
interests of the movement, and whose 
judgments will always 
Mr. S. F. Woodman, whose 


best 


command 
respect. 
services as chairman of the executive 
committee have for the past two years 
done so much to promote the welfare 
of the association, is continued in that 
office. 
¥ 
Voting Franchise for Solicitors. 


One exceptionally interesting point 
brought forward by President Wyman 
related to the membership of local 
associations. He bore strongly upon 
the importance of bringing into their 
influence not only every good general 
agent and manager, but every special 
agent and solicitor, for it is the latter, 
he said, who go out among the peo- 
ple and leave an impression of the 
He 
said: ‘* Let us bring them all within 
the full active membership of our 
association. 


business, whether good or bad. 


They will soon learn 
that no live agent in this country can 
afford to stay out of the associations. 
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Thus by united effort our organiza- 
tion will become a recognized power 
in the community in which we live.’’ 
There is a difference in the prac- 
tices of local associations in regard to 
the recognition of the solicitor. In 
many he is admitted to associate 
membership without the power to 
vote. In Chicago the association 
with which Mr. Wyman is identified 
admits the solicitor to full member- 
ship and places him, so far as voting 
powers and interests are concerned, 
upon a full basis of equality with the 
general agent. The testimony of 
Chicago men is that this plan has 
been one of the essential elements in 
the their organization, 
which contains more active members 
than any other local association in 
the country. 
associations are conducted upon this 
basis. Some of the older associa- 
tions, like Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, their active 
membership to general agents. These 
latter are all strong and successful 
associations, but their influence would 
be greatly extended if solicitors were 
admitted to full membership. 


success of 


Many of the newer 


confine 


The associated movement is de- 
signed essentially to benefit the field 
man. The solicitor is just as much a 
‘‘field man’’ as the general agent. 
His interests are, or ought to be, the 
same as those of the general agent. 
There should be full cooperation 
between the two and both should 
have equal standing in the associa- 
tions. If the active field men and 
solicitors are invited to partake of all 
the privileges of the associations, the 
membership of these bodies can be 
materially increased within a very 
short time. If such privilege is not 
extended there will, in the future, be 
a tendency to diversify and separate 


the interests of the general agent and 
the active field man. This is a con- 
dition which ought not to arise and 
which will not, if the plan is adopted 
of giving to the solicitor a voting 
franchise in the associations which 
are already organized. 

To illustrate the present situation, 
it may be stated that the total mem- 
bership of the local associations to- 
day, as shown in the report of the 
1,441. 
active and asso- 


committee on statistics, is 
This includes both 
ciate members. Of this number 757 
are general managers and agents and 
684 are special agents and solicitors. 
During the past year the gain in 
membership from general managers 
and agents has been 245, from special 
agents and solicitors, 5. This shows 
that the associations are not making 
the appeal which they should to the 
active field man. If the general pol- 
icy of the associations in this respect 
is changed it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the membership during 
the coming year, among men now 
classed as associates, could be easily 
doubled; in fact, the recruiting of 
the membership of the associations 
in the future must depend largely 
upon the extent to which the interest 
of the special agent and the solicitor is 
aroused, and the inducements which 
are offered to him to participate. 


Sa 
The Open Debates of the Convention. 


The meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation are gradually becoming more 
effective as a debating forum. The 
policy inaugurated three years ago 
providing for off-hand discussions of 
current questions of interest, is now 
beginning to bear its fruit. The first 
trial made was not very successful; 


the second was more so. This year it 
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was a feature of pronounced interest. 

The delegates who attend the Na- 
tional Convention should feel at lib- 
erty to speak their 
experience and in accordance with 
their convictions, upon the vital sub- 


freely, out of 


jects which concern their interests. 
In letting loose the gates of restraint 
the National need not 
fear the adoption of legislation which 
may injure the movement. The com- 
posite good sense of a convention of 
intelligent men will always prevent 
unwise action. which 
has often been described as a safety 
valve, is not dangerous. Undue re- 
straint may become so. 

The interest in the discussions this 
year indicates that the associated 
movement is finding a new and in- 
structive field of action. It as yet 
lacks that full freedom _ essential 
to complete success. Although the 
short written papers upon the topics 
assigned were valuable, the most in- 
teresting part was the remarks sponta- 
neously made by different delegates. 


¥ 


Limit of Membership in the Associations. 


Association 


Discussion, 


By some inadvertence one of the 
most important topics assigned for 
That 
topic was: ‘‘ Shall membership in lo- 
cal associations include the representa- 
tives of all companies known as legal 


discussion received no debate. 


reserve life-insurance companies? ’’ 
Had this question been discussed, 
and had the views of delegates been 
frankly expressed, as they probably 
would have been, a zest would have 
been added to the convention which 
would have’ been more helpful. This 
question is one now confronting all 
local associations. 


The topic was 
assigned for discussion, because there 
was a demand for some light upon 


the problem. It would have been 
useful if, by means of such a discus- 
sion, the opinions of delegates from 
different parts of the country could 
have been secured. It would have 
thrown light upon this delicate mat- 
ter for the guidance of local asso- 
and have 
prevented unwise action. 

Since the convention 
one of the local 
acted upon the matter, and brought 
down upon it the criticism of those 
identified with the National move- 
ment. The Michigan Life Under- 
writers’ Association has adopted a 
rule under which those only will be 
admitted to membership who repre- 
sent legal-reserve companies which 
have done business on that plan since 


ciations possibly would 
adjourned 


associations has 


the date of their organization, or for 
at least ten years. We understand 
that this action will shut out some 
who are already members, and pre- 
vent others from joining who would 
like to do so. 

This is a question upon which much 
may be said on both sides. 
dent Wyman is quoted as stating that 
in his opinion it is unwise to draw lines 
between companies, that membership 


Ex-presi- 


in the association should be of indi- 
viduals, and it should not be possible 
for irresponsible or unworthy men 
to gain admission, no matter what 
kind of company they represent. 
There is a great deal of truth in 
what hesays. An agent is not neces- 
sarily desirable as a member because 
he represents an orthodox legal-re- 
serve company. Nor is an agent 
necessarily undesirable as a member 
because he represents a company 
which is‘not operating upon a strictly 
legal-reserve basis. All other things 
being equal, it would undoubtedly 
be best to make individual merit the 
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test of qualification for 
membership. 

At the same time, 
there is another question 
involved: namely, the 
fact that membership in 
a local association gives 
to the company which 
the member represents 
a standing as a legal-re- 
serve company which it 
may not deserve. Espe- 
cially in these days, when 
’ there is considerable agi- 
tation as to*the right of 
certain companies to be 
called full legal-reserve 
corporations, there would 
undoubtedly bea tenden- 
cy upon their part to cite 
the fact that their agents 
were members of these 
associations, to prove 
that they offered the 
policy-holder a measure 
of security which in real- 
ity they did not. In fact, 
we have no doubt that 
this desire is in part re- 
sponsible for the present 
agitation of this question. 
The local associations 
have become in a certain 
sense standards of excel- 
lence, and it is well worth while for 
any man, or any company which he 
represents, to secure the prestige of 
membership therein. 


¥ 
The Election of Mr. Farley. 


Among other matters which occu- 
pied the attention of the delegates 
was the election of a 
Friends of Mr. Philip H. Farley 
again put his name forward this year 
as acandidate, backed by the endorse- 
ment of the New York Association. 
There were other names mentioned, 
but when the matter was canvassed 
in the nominating committee, Mr. 
Farley was selected for the office, 


president. | 





PHILIP H. FARLEY, 
President National Association of Life Underwriters. 


with but one association dissenting. 
The vote was subsequently made 
unanimous. 

Mr. Farley comes to the presidency 
under circumstances which will test 
his capacity to the utmost. He will 
have the warm and cordial support 
of every officer in the association, as 
well as of the local associations which 
last year opposed hiscandidacy. Mr. 
Farley can do much for the organiza- 
tion. He has the time and the ability 
and the willingness to work. If the 
policies of his administration are 
broad, non-partisan, and uplifting, 
his year’s work will be crowned with 
success. His opportunities are splen- 
did. We hope, and believe, that he 
will utilize them to the utmost. 








WHAT LIFE-INSURANCE HAS DONE FOR HUMAN PROGRESS. 


A Masterly Review by Toastmaster N. A. Plympton. 


My first and most grateful duty is to 
thank you for the distinguished honor of 
serving as your presiding officer on this 
occasion. To preside over the representa- 
tives of that great number of men who 
make up the field force, who are the men 
behind the guns —in the gigantic business 
of life-insurance, is indeed an honor which 
any man should appreciate. Representing 
as you do an aggregation of institutions 
whose combined assets on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1901, amounted to the stupendous 
sum of $1,930,831,827, who distributed in 
payment of death losses and other maturi- 
ties of contracts to policy-holders $302,829,- 
506, and whose income for the year, earned 
and collected by the men in the field, 
reached the sum of $457,965,754, you have 
a right to assume entire equality with those 
who similarly represent the great financial, 
commercial, and transportation forces of 
the country. It is a restricted conception 
of the business in which we are engaged 
which limits its horizon of beneficence to 
the simple collection of premiums and 
payment of death losses and maturities. 
Primarily it is true that this is the motive 
of the business of life-insurance, but, prac- 
tically it is but one phase of its many-sided 
character. Grouped around the central 
idea of payment of death losses are other 
and almost equally important functions. 
Out of the necessity for safe and sure in- 
vestments of the accumulations of pre- 
miums to meet the certain demands of the 
future has grown one of the most efficient 
and effective forces in the development of 
our country. As the sun draws the moist- 
ure from the earth only to return it in 
refreshing showers and to eternally con- 
tinue the processes of nature by alternate 
evaporation and distribution, so the life- 
insurance companies are continually col- 
lecting, in smaller or greater amounts, 
their premiums from every hamlet and 
city in this broad land, not only to return 
them as finally provided for, but, as a 
means to that end, they are continuously 
distributed in the manifold ways of invest- 
ment which make to the growth, the pros- 
perity, and the glory of our country. The 


land is laced with railroads, the streets of 
our great cities and the roadways of our 
towns are lined with massive structures or 
comfortable homes made possible by the 
necessity for investment of accumulated 
premiums which you collected. More than 
this, it has been said that every little home 
that dots our hills and valleys, that punc- 
tuates our prairies, or touches elbows in our 
towns and cities, is a guarantee of good 
citizenship and good government. So also 
are the millions of life-insurance policies 
in the hands of the insured. The lurid 
emissaries of anarchy or of destructive 
schemes of socialism find no congenial soil 
in which to plant the seeds of discontent 
and revolution in the minds of those who 
have a stake in the material wealth of the 
community, nor do they find it in the minds 
of those who have committed the future of 
their loved ones to the solvency and per- 
petuity of the life-insurance companies. 
No crazy-quilt system of finance founded 
upon the dreams of honest theorists, nor 
demagogic financial sophistries of ambi- 
tious politicians, find aid and comfort from 
the home builders and the future providers 
among our people. And this great work 
of permanency and of solvency, includes 
the life-insurance companies as one of the 
prime factors in its prosecution and accom- 
plishment. 

To-day there is confusion and discontent 
regarding the concentration of business in 
the so-called trusts. The life-insurance 
companies, while competitive in methods, 
are united in essentials, but no outcry has 
ever been heard concerning the abuse or 
the misuse of the financial power which is 
the sequence of the possession and use 
of the $2,000,000,000 with which they are 
entrusted. Have you ever thought why? 
Almost half a century ago there was a man 
in Massachusetts whose name will be for 
all time a household word among life-in- 
surance men, who more than any one else 
deserved and has received the high honor 
of responsibility for laying that foundation 
of confidence which has made possible the 
existence and the increase of the business 
we represent. His name was Elizur Wright. 
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His whole idea was and is included in one 
word — publicity. Based on that one word 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
was founded; and the legislation of our 
Commonwealth was enacted and has been 
executed. To throw open the doors and 
let the clear sunlight of publicity stream 
in and illumine every nook and corner of 
the edifice was the solution of the problem. 
Up to the day when the idea of Elizur 
Wright became dominant and was recog- 
nized and embodied in the legislation of 
the foremost states in the Union the shores 
of life-insurance with the 
wrecks of honest incompetency, misman- 
agement and crime. 


were strewn 


From that date up to 





N. A. 


PLYMPTON, Boston. 


the present hour a generation has lived its 
appointed number of years without one 
single failure of a regular level premium 
company. Harrassing, in- 
competent, and expensive as state super- 


life-insurance 


vision in many instances has been and is, 
it is worth all it costs in the absolute con- 
fidence which has resulted from its exist- 
ence. That some better and less cumbrous 
method — always having for its cardinal 
principle, publicity — may be devised, and 
welcome the day when this shall be accom- 
plished ! —there can be no doubt, but the 
fact remains that to insure confidence, it is 
essential that those 


who are interested 


shall feel certain that they or their chosen 
representatives can or do know all that is 
worth knowing, or the structure 


crumble and decay. 


must 
The law of concentra- 
tion in business is as certain and inexorable 
in its operation as is the law of gravitation 
in nature. To accomplish great things 
From the 
day that one man hired another, and in 
turn two men became a firm, and following 


great means must be provided. 


this, others were admitted to a partner- 
ship, and in process of evolution the cor- 
poration succeeded the partnership, to the 
present, when corporations have become 
outgrown and are constantly and inevitably 
being merged in the so-called trusts, the 
law of concentration has been doing its 
perfect and logical work. 

Great things have been accomplished 
only because great means have been pro- 
vided, and greater things can only be ac- 
complished through the provision of still 
In the domain of life-in- 
surance the power of the law of concen- 
tration in the 
restrictive and conservative force of pub- 
licity in management and its details, has 


greater means. 


essentials, coupled with 


not only compelled absolute stability and 
solvency, but has made possible the gigan- 
tic expansion of our business, and has won 
that confidence which is the sure founda- 
tion of continuous success. The man who 
fools with the buzz-saw usually finds him- 
self in possession of less fingers and more 
knowledge. Not to obstruct or to destroy, 
not to pull down, but to build up and to 
encourage within reasonable limits of con- 
trol, so that from the least to the greatest 
all shall get their just share in the results, 
is the lesson and the duty of the hour, and 
the problem to be solved by those who 
shall bear the burden of framing wise legis- 
lation and also its honest and faithful ad- 
ministration and execution. 

My friends, we rejoice to-night in the 
magnificent record of the past, and the 
glowing outlook forthe future. What has 
been done is only a foretaste of what is to 
be done. The foundations are surely laid, 
in integrity of management, on a half- 
century of successful experience, and upon 
the bedrock of absolute confidence. The 
desire to provide for the future is dominant 
in every mind, and it is for you to reap the 
fields outstretched before you from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, which are white for the harvest. 








A STATE SUPERVISOR'S VIEW OF THE BUSINESS. 


Commissioner A. I. Vorys of Ohio Thinks Expenses Are Too High. 


The impressions of one whose knowledge 
of insurance is derived solely from attempt- 
ing its supervision for a brief period, may 
or may not interest you. One, who, never 
a gladiator himself, has sat in the amphi- 
theater outside the arena an intent specta- 
tor of the great struggle. The opinion of 
the unpracticed, unversed observer may 
be of little moment. Controlled by such 
limited knowledge, but voicing a deep con- 
viction, I unhesitatingly say that among 
all its monetary institutions this world has 
produced none more sound, stable, whole- 
some or scientific than life-insurance, under 
the system and theory contemplated by 
the legal reserve laws and as established 
by the many great companies of this 
country. 

With such lofty notions of the character 
of the business the interested spectator 
would fain add that it is the most econom- 
ically conducted, but comparisons with 
other institutions forbid it. Savings-banks 
and life-insurance companies are alike in 
this, that each agrees that the money it 
accepts from its patrons shall be invested, 
saved and repaid. I know of no satisfac- 
tory basis for comparison, but it cannot be 
denied that there is a difference in cost of 
management. There are some manifest 
reasons for this difference, and some, per- 
haps, known and appreciated only by the 
fieldmen. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that they are both savings societies; that 
there is a marked difference in expenses, 
and that this is due chiefly to different 
methods of securing business. 

High commissions do not seem to corres- 
pondingly enhance the wealth of the 
underwriter. Is this because some of the 
commission does not reach the pocket of 
the underwriter, but stays with the as- 
sured? The supervising official, far re- 
moved from the fray, knows comparatively 
little, and his meagre information is re- 
flected from doubtful sources and refracted 
through devious channels. 

Do not infer that, in 
view, the calling of the life underwriter is 


this extraneous 


belittled. His present sphere of useful- 
ness is as exalted as the business he pro- 
motes. Life-insurance to the great mass 
of our people is like a sealed book. It is 
to the educational influence of the intelli- 
gent, patient, persistent underwriter we 
must look for that general enlightenment, 
when every person will realize that life-in- 
surance is essential to the safe and success- 
ful management of his commercial and 
domestic affairs. With such general com- 
prehension and appreciation of life insur- 
ance will come. the ideal life underwriter. 
He will not be an eager pursuer of pros- 
pects, employing all the time and patient- 
consuming arts of the solicitor. He will 
not entertain half-willing listeners, with 
visions of untold riches from estimated 
dividends, surplus, tontine profits and the 
mystic, marvelous manipulation of the 
company’s magic prestidigitator. Inspired 
by the same zealous devotion to his pro- 
fession and the same loyalty to his com- 
pany that so strikingly distinguish him 
now, he will graciously hearken to the 
applicants seeking him. 
salary (not commissions) commensurate 
with his high talents. He will have his 
office, with office hours, and the warning 
up, ‘‘No solicitors allowed,’’ 


He will have a 


and there 
will come the happy benedict seeking a 
policy as anxiously as the widowed bene- 
ficiary now comes for payment of her claim. 
There he will be the doctrinaire ex pound- 
ing the true principles and beneficent re- 
sults of life-insurance, and dispensing 
forms of contracts best suited to his re- 
spective applicants. 

Let us try to believe that this is not all 
an Utopian vision, but that something like 
it is near an accomplished fact. Let us 
cooperate — there the most 
cordial and sincere relations between the 
supervising department and those opera- 
Useful and 
most honorable is his station now, let us 


should be 


ting the business supervised. 


unite in harmonious efforts to establish 


the life-underwriter in that still more ex- 
alted position, which he so well deserves. 











THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AN ACE OF INSURANCE. 


By FRANKLIN WEBSTER. 


The opening days of the twentieth cen- 
tury are charged with the ozone of industry. 
To be busy is the fashion. To lead in 
things accomplished, in work well done, 
is the ambition of the day. There is a 
hunger for bringing things to pass, a pas- 
sion for achievement. A remarkable epoch 
of financial, commercial, and scientific ac- 
tivity and developmentis under way. And 
insurance is in touch with the spirit of the 
day ana hour. * * * 

It is especially true that life-insurance 
as an institution, as well as a business 
machine, is in harmony with the spirit of 
the times. Energy, industry, the purpose 
to advance human welfare — these are pre- 
eminent characteristics of the day and of 
the life-insurance business. If any busi- 
ness has had to fight its way to victory, it 
is life-insurance. Much might be said on 
this theme, by those who are competent 
to speak of obstacles surmounted, of super- 
stitions overcome, of unending work, day 
by day and year by year, which has made 
the business what it is now. In building 
up the institutions that are the pride of 
this country, and the insurers of the world, 
there has been no let up night or day, by 
the generals who have planned and directed 
or by the field force which has carried out 
the plans. © * © 

Life-insurance is a reinforcement of every 
man’s power to take care of himself or of 
others. It has taken years of work and 
genius to build it up, to bring the people 
together, to convert them, to teach them, 
to weld them into an organization for one 
purpose, that the strength and resources 
of the many may be available, at any mo- 
ment, to relieve the 
a alll 

In this country life-insurance is purely 
the men. 
countries a species of life-insurance is com- 
pulsory, but here, compelled only by the 


misfortunes of the 


creation of business In some 


arguments of life-insurance agents and the 
common for which the American 
people are famed, Prudence and Thrift, 


sense 


have reached their highest development, 
and life-insurance is the exemplification 
thereof. All this having been happily ac- 
complished, what does the life-insurance 
agent offer to the man whose application 


he solicits? The agent is the accredited 
representative of a world-wide fraternity. 
In the person of the agent, organization 
and wealth come to the individual to pledge 
to him and to his family support and assist- 
ance, all that he is striving, single-handed, 
to attain. The competence he hopes to 
earn if good fortune attends his efforts life- 
insurance agrees to furnish at a specified 
time or in the event of a certain contin- 
gency, the only requirement being the 
payment by the insurant of moderate an- 
nual premiums. 

Insurance policies are contracts of the 
highest importance. Few men will enter 
into them without the guidance of expert 
advice, just as few men consider them- 
selves smart enough to write their own 
wills. The relation of the insurance agent 
to the policy-holder resembles that of coun- 
selor to client. The insurant trusts the 
agent and in the large majority of cases 
follows implicity his suggestions in the 
selection of policies. That the agents as 
a body have respected this confidence and 
given to the people sound advice and faith- 
ful service needs no further proof than the 
fact that hundreds of millions of dollars 
of life-insurance have been paid to bene- 
ficiaries with very little friction in the way 
of misunderstandings or disputes. * * * 

A great deal is heard just now of the 
need of publicity as regards the affairs of 
corporations. If any business, so far as 
the State is concerned, stands before the 
people in the full light of publicity — that 
wholesome publicity which penetrates into 
the innermost recesses of corporate trans- 
it is the 
There is no prob- 


actions and financial resources — 
life-insurance business. 
lem before the people as to how the finan- 
cial standing of life-insurance companies 
can be got at for analysis by those who 
invest their money. No presidential cam- 
paign is to be fought out on the issue of 
how to regulate life-insurance companies. 
Yet life-insurance is the greatest trust of 
the age, the greatest family trust of any 
age. But its benefactions are so clear, and 
its operations are so open, that no one will 
arise to challenge them. 

There is no water in the securities held 
by life-insurance companies, nor in their 
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policies which are held by others. These 
corporations have no fear of visits from 
certified public accountants nor of reor- 
ganization committees. If some of the 
trusts have capitalized <i 
and ‘‘ possibilities,’ life-insurance shines 
It has collected in advance 


‘expectations 


by contrast. 
and is holding in safe investments a sum 
of money which will carry every one of its 
contracts to maturity, if the policy-holder 
fulfills his part of the agreement and keeps 
his policy in force. In every State of the 
Union and in foreign countries, wherever 
the life-insurance companies are doing 
business, there is official supervision of 
their funds, accounts and contracts. If 
the trusts are to be scrutinized to one-half 
the degree that insurance companies are 
examined, there will soon be publicity in- 
and 


deed coming to the consolidations 


mergers. Life-insurance presents a stand- 
ard and an example of publicity, and it 
invites all the other corporations of the 
country to step out into the same intense 
and analytical limelight. 

When it the 
of insurance, especially of life-insurance, 
that the who fails to take out 
insurance misses a good thing and de- 


is said that this is age 


and man 


prives his family of something it should 
the 
We have seen 


have, we should endeavor to make 
point as clear as we can. 
that the life-insurance companies are obli- 
gated to pay Nine Thousand Million Dol- 
lars to the people of the United States 
under policies now in force. That is one 
way of putting it. Stated in another way, 
the people of the United States have agreed 
to contribute and distribute among them- 
selves, their heirs, administrators and as- 
signs, this sum of money, under certain 
conditions. 


interest) must provide this money. 


The people (and compound 
Life- 
insurance is merely the organization, the 
machinery, the clearing house through 
which the exchanges are to be effected. 
The money must be paid in before it can 
be paid out, and the paying in as well as 
the paying out—simply to take care of 
the insurance now in force —will run for 





Insurance Economics. 

fifty years or longer. Where in finance is 
there a greater organization, not to say a 
greater organized thrift, than this? For 
fifty years hence, and longer, millions of 
persons have arranged and agreed that 
among their number, to the last survivor, 
the minimum of distress and destitution 
shall be wrought by death ; and their num- 
ber is so large that the future of life-insur- 
ance is practically backed by the credit of 
the nation. 

Life-insurance is the trustee of the 
people and the trusteeship is destined to 
As- 


grow in sacredness as well as in size. 
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sets and the amount of policies in force 
will be doubled before many years have 
passed. Therefore, the insurance officers 
of the future must be great and strong 
men. But let us not now attempt to read 
the future, either as regards vastness of 
accumulations or extent of executive re- 
sponsibilities, further than to forsee that 
soon the’ cry must ‘*Conserve, con- 
instead of ‘‘ More business, more 


be 
serve !”’ 


” 


business ! 











IS THE GENERAL LIFE-INSURANCE AGENT PASSING ? 


President John M. Pattison Raises an Important Question—Evolution and Economy May 
Demand the Sacrifices of the Managing Field Men. 


We all know that for a few years past 
there has been an effort made by the man- 
agement of some companies to largely do 
away with the old and comparatively suc- 
cessful methods of securing business, 
through agents interested not only in the 
first premium, but even more interested in 
the subsequent years’ payments. 

Some of us, who are a little old-fashioned, 
may not believe that this is true evolution ; 
nevertheless, we must admit that it has 
been successful to such an extent that the 
companies who have adopted it are pleased 
with it, and doubtless believe in it now 
more than ever. 

The future will prove whether this new 
plan is indeed an act of evolution, or 
whether it is simply the result of com- 
panies having grown so large, and their 
responsibilities so great, that they believe 
some better way than the old methods 
whereby they were built up, should be 
adopted, and that the time has come when 
the old agency idea is to be eliminated. 

I take it that the great majority of the 
members of this association, and the still 
larger number they represent, are all greatly 
interested in this matter. Should it be 
found that this new plan will be more advan- 
tageous to the policy-holders, or, in other 

ords, that it will in the end be the means 
x securing more business, and keep it in 
force, at a less expense than has been done 
in the past, then the managers who have 
adopted this method will continue it, and 
others may from time to time follow them. 

I think all managers, as well as all in- 
telligent agents agree that the expense of 
the business is too great. It is my opinion, 
therefore, that if the results of this new 
so-called evolution will lessen the expense, 
you might as well face the inevitable, and 
some of you (at least) prepare for the new 
conditions, because other companies will 
probably adopt it. If, however, it does 
not result in better business, or in as good 
business at less expense, while it may be 
continued by certain companies, it will 
never become general. 

This ‘‘ evolution ’’ seems to be in the air, 


and the term is used indiscriminately. It 
is embarrassing to the ordinary man to ex- 
press his disbelief in it. Everybody 
believes in evolution from his standpoint. 

I once knew a great scholar, who, in the 
later years of his life, gave the whole sub- 
ject careful consideration and study. Yes, 
he said, he believed in evolution, but he 
never did, never could, and never would 
believe that he could find his ancestors in 
the zoological garden. And so, while we, 
as insurance men, may believe in evolution 
as applied to the great business and science 
of life-insurance, we may not bring our- 
selves to believe that true evolution as ap- 
plied to it means the elimination of the 
agent as we have always known or thought 
him; that is, the one who has an interest 
in securing the new member, and 
small financial interest in keeping him as 
a policy-holder, and finally, one who, while 
he has a monetary interest in the result of 
his efforts, still has sentiment and enthusi- 
and who all the time 


some 


asm in 
believes that his company is the best. 


his work, 


But, should this new plan be adopted by 
all companies, it occurs to me that you 
might find it necessary to make new by- 
laws for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Instead of being the real 
builders of these great corporations, you 
would have about as much right to have 
your names written on their historic monu- 
ments, as would a hod-carrier to have his 
name inscribed upon the high arch of a 
palace. 

While we 
officers and managers of the thirty or forty 


would not detract from the 
successful life-insurance companies of the 
United States, any of the credit that justly 
belongs to them, — and we admit that some, 
in fact, many of them, are men of very 
superior ability and business qualifications, 
who would make a marked success in any 
kind of business, — yet it is a fact, and one 
that you and the many thousands of the 
loyal representatives of life-insurance 
throughout the country, should not forget 
that to you and to your predecessors be- 
long the great credit of building up these 
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great institutions and making them what 
they are to-day — the greatest monuments 
of persistency, energy, enterprise and busi- 
ness integrity of this or any other country. 
We should not forget—and the sixteen 
million of policy-holders should not for- 
get —that to you, and to you alone, belongs 
the credit of placing insurance on their 
lives, and to you alone belongs the credit 
of thus protecting the interest of twenty or 


thirty millions of dependent wives and 
children. It should not be forgotten that 
you did the hard, and sometimes ungrate- 
ful work of securing the immense sum of 
ten thousand millions of insurance. You 
and your predecessors are responsible for 
this great work, and to you and them, 
principally and almost entirely, should be 
the gratitude, and likewise the honor. 





THE PRIZE ESSAYS 


The reading of the prize essays and 
the awarding of the Calef loving-cup 
and the Williams vase, representing 
first and second 
awards, has always been a pleasant 
feature of the National Convention. 
This year, however, more than usual 
interest was attached to this event: 
first, because the winner of the Calef 


Cup, Mr. Edward O. Sutton, appeared 
before the. Association as a prize- 
winner for the third time; and sec- 
ondly, because to the minds of many 
who heard the prize essays read there 
was some doubt as to their respective 
merits. 


It may be said at once that the ob- 
ject sought in inaugurating ‘compe- 
tition in the writing of these essays, 
was to encourage and establish a life- 
insurance literature, and it is from 
this point of view that the judges ap- 
pointed to pass upon these essays 
have determined their respective 
merits. Good literature, whether in 
life-insurance or in anything else, re- 
quires first an idea, and second, the 
proper expression of that idea. Two 
men may conceive ideas of equal 
merit. One may express his idea 
most forcefully in the public forum. 
That is oratory. The other may ex- 
press the idea most clearly by means 
of the pen. That is literature. 

Judged from this point of view, Mr. 
Sutton’s essay deserves the place ac- 
corded by the Committee on Award. 
The expression of ideas is clear and 
concise. The economy of words used 


respectively the 


AND THEIR MERITS. 


in expression denotes the practiced 
writer. 

The essay receiving the second 
award indicates its author, Mr W. I. 
Hamilton, to be a forceful speaker. 
The essay contains an expression of 
his own personality. It gives one an 
idea of the methods and words used 
by the author in approaching a pros- 





EDWARD O. SUTTON, Springfield, Mass. 
Thrice Winner of the Prize Essay. 


pect. There are some striking phrases 
—such as would naturally be em- 
ployed by a speaker. It contains 
good ideas well expressed, but as a 
written composition, Mr. Sutton’s 
essay deserves the priority which it 
received. 























FIRE AGENTS’ CONVENTION 
AT LOUISVILLE. 














PRESENT POSITION OF THE AGENCY MOVEMENT. 


Permanency and Future Progress Assured — Significant Facts Developed by the Louisville 
Convention — Agency Interdependence Emphasized. 


Before the meeting of the National 
Agency Association at Louisville 
there were those, both among agents 
and company Officials, who believed 


that interest in the movement was 
upon the wane. Since the conven- 
tion this belief has been largely 


changed into the conviction that the 
organization to-day is stronger than 
ever and that its permanency is as- 
sured. ‘This is the view taken by all 
who were present as outside observ- 
ers, and if any agent attended the 
meeting with the fear that he should 
witness a faltering spirit in the ranks 
of the association, he left with an 
enthusiastic belief-in its power and 
possibilities. 

From an impartial observation of 
the recent meeting we reach this con- 
clusion: The agency movement is 
gaining steadily in favor and strength 
among those whom it was designed 
to benefit, — the local agents. 

In face of the failure to secure a 
conference with the companies upon 
the single agency (a failure 
which might well have caused con- 
sternation and disaster in a poorly or- 
ganized and fundamentally unsound 
movement) the tone and legislation of 
the meeting was singularly calm, 
hopeful, dignified and optimistic. It 
was apparent that the agents did not 


issue 


regard this failure to secure from the 
companies a recognition of the Na- 
tional Association, as in 
a defeat of the movement or a discour- 
On 
inspire 


any sense 
agement to its future 
the contrary it 
them with the feeling that an organi- 
zation designed to promote the wel- 
fare of local agents must work out its 


success. 
seemed to 


salvation along the lines of self-interest 
without dictation from other interests. 

It is apparent that the agency move- 
ment has reached that stage in its de- 
velopment where it must stand, with- 
out concealment, for those interests 
which it was intended to promote. 
There have been many who believed 
that the National Association could 
successfully stand upon a dual plat- 
form as a company and an agency or- 
This view has, however, 
It has be- 


ganization. 
been largely dissipated. 
come apparent to the agents that un- 
less their organization submits to 
company dictation it cannot expect 
to be regarded as in any sense a com- 
pany organization. Since the agents 
are unwilling to permit this control, 
but prefer to use their organization 
becomes 
and 
now, 


interests, it 
the National 
must stand 


in their own 
more clear that 

State Associations 
as they have in fact from the start, for 
the localagentand for nootherinterest. 
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This we regard as the natural and 
right position for the agency move- 
ment to take. It is a position which 
we have always held that the National 
Association actually occupied. We 
do not look upon such an understand- 
ing of the situation with alarm. We 
do not consider it as detrimental to 
the best interests of fire-insurance. 
On the contrary, we regard it as an 
omen of good. It is a sound position 
for the agents to occupy ;—just as 
sound as it is for the companies to or- 
ganize and cooperate for the purpose 
of promoting their mutual interests. 

Theoretically the interests of the 
agent and the company are mutual, 
but it is difficult for the company and 
the agent to agree wherein their mu- 
tual interest lies. In actual practice 
their interests are frequently antag- 
onistic. It is unfortunate that this is 
so, but being so it is proper both for 
the company and the agent to defend 
themselves against any encroachment 
upon their rights. The local agent 
cannot safely leave the recognition of 
those rights and the promotion of his 
interests to a party whose acts may, 
and sometimes do, endanger those 
interests. 


It is apparent also that the com- 
panies have come to the conclusion 
that any attempt to control the growth 
or legislation of the National or State 
Associations is futile, and they will 
permit the associations to proceed on 
their own lines without the support 
and encouragement which many com- 
panies were at one time disposed to 
give. We do not claim that this will 
be the position of all companies, but 
only that their general attitude is of 
this kind. 

So far as the future is concerned 
our belief is that the agency move- 
ment will quietly and steadily work 
out its own salvation, and eventually 
assume proportions which will com- 
mand the attention of the companies ; 


not because they can control its leg- 
islation in their own interests, but 
because they will feel under obliga- 
tions to meet the organized agents 
half way and confer with them upon 
a basis of equality. When this time 
arrives, and not until, agreements 
will be reached and concessions on 
both sides made, which will truly 
promote the interests of both parties. 

The one significant fact in regard 
to the Louisville Convention is that 
it has brought the agency movement 
forward as a distinctive agency or- 
ganization. It has tended to cement 
agents in different parts of the coun- 
try into a united whole. It has 
developed a spirit of interdepend- 
ence, — the feeling that the rights of 
a single agent in a single locality 
represent the rights of all agents in 
all localities, and that the support of 
all is due to that single agent when- 
ever and wherever his rights may be 
endangered. 

This spirit of fraternity and com- 
radeship and mutual interest cannot 
be comprehended’ except by those 
who have closely studied the agency 
movement. We know that it is not 
fully comprehended by company offi- 
cials. Many of them misunderstand 
the association’s purposes and fail to 
realize its possibilities. They do not 
understand that the forces which tend 
to bind the local agents together are 
of the strongest and that they will 
hold an agency organization together 
for united action upon questions which 
would split many of the company or- 
ganizations asunder. 

We speak now as always with the 
desire to give the readers of this 
magazine, either agents or company 
officials, an exact understanding of 
the situation. We desire above 
everything else that there shall be 
cooperation between the companies 
and the agents, and have aimed 


always to bring them together in a 
spirit of mutual confidence; but we 
are satisfied that this condition will 
not come until the situation is better 
understood and the purposes of the 
agency movement more clearly com- 
prehended. 











THE LEGISLATION 


The legislation of the National 
Association was conducted in accord- 
ance with a prearranged plan, out- 
lined at a meeting of State Presidents 
held in the evening just prior to the 
opening of the Convention. Upon 
the understanding then reached a 
resolution was offered and adopted 
intro- 
second 


resolutions 
of the 


under which all 
duced before 
day of the Convention were to be re- 
ferred toa Committee on Resolutions, 
to consist of the executive officers of 
the National Association and the 
presidents of State Associations, or, 
in the absence of the latter, a dele- 
gate selected from each State by the 
delegation present. These resolu- 
tions were to be referred without 
debate, except that the introducer 
might, if he desired, occupy three 
minutes in explaining the purpose of 


noon 


the resolution. 

It was believed that this 
would result in good to the Conven- 
tion as a whole, limiting discussion 
to the Committee on Resolutions 
comprised of representatives from 
every State sending a delegation. 
As the meetings of the Committee 
on Resolutions were open to out- 
siders who had suggestions to make, 
it was considered that a practically 
free debate would thus be secured 
on all matters presented. 


plan 


The action taken in referring the 
resolutions without debate, with the 
exception noted, occasioned a little 
criticism among the delegates. It 
seems to us, however, that the pro- 
hibition was wisely made and that 
the final action of the Convention 
was much more harmonious, com- 
plete, and satisfactory than it would 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


have been had every resolution intro- 
duced in open convention been de- 
bated without restriction. Upon the 
other hand we believe that the inter- 
est in future conventions would be 
increased if one or two important 
subjects, similar to those covered in 
the resolutions introduced, could be 
made a topic for open debate. It 
would give an opportunity for all 
who desired to be heard, and would 
result in an interesting presentation 
At some stage of the Con- 
vention and 
question there should be an oppor- 


of views. 


upon some important 


tunity presented for every delegate, 


if he so desires, to express his 
individual opinions. 
. 
Legislation Which Was Proposed. 
The resolutions which were wo/ 


passed by the National Association 
are quite as important as those which 
were, inasmuch as they are expressive 
of the views held by different agents 
We 
therefore present below all the reso- 


in regard to current problems. 


lutions introduced in the Convention 


and referred to the Committee on 


Resolutions : 
RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


1. That the rebating agent is an inex- 
cusable evil, working harm to honorable 
agents and dealing unfairly with the in- 
surer who is averse to underhand schemes 
and questionable practices. We ask our 
companies to aid us in getting rid of such 
disreputable agents, by discharging them 
when convicted after a fair trial by the 
local organizations to which they belong. 
Resolved further that, when thus dishon- 
orably discharged, such agents shall not 
be reappointed by any company. 

2. That a more equitable 
rating of the business, which is justly due 


closer and 
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the insuring public, must be accompanied 
by the concentration of agency appoint- 
ments in the hands of the more capable 
agents, by the abandonment of multiple 
agencies, and by the use of no greater 
number of agents in any place than can be 
supported properly by the insurance busi- 
ness, so that the public may have its in- 
surance transacted at reasonable cost, and 
with greater safety, by skilled underwri- 
ters, and that the companies may save the 
present excessive expense of supervising 
incompetent agents. 

3. That we desire again to affirm our 
belief in schedule rating, and, in order to 
correct the evil of twenty-five per cent 
arbitrary advance in rates, that we would 
urge upon the companies the necessity of 
a prompt rerating by a simple, comprehen- 
sive schedule of all risks on which this 
advance was made. 

4. Whereas, the maintenance of unduly 
high rates on what is known as “‘ preferred 
business ’’ has resulted in a steady increase 
in commissions, the creation of multiple 
agents, and great injustice to  policy- 
holders, now, therefore, be it resolved that 
this Association declares itself in favor of 
abolishing all so-called preferred rates, 
together with a reduction of commissions 
on this class, to the same figure that is 
paid for special hazard business. 

5. That it is the sense of this meeting 
that preferred business is responsible for 
the multiple agency evil, fosters non- 
board agencies, encourages reckless com- 
petition among companies, and leads up to 
unnecessary expense in the conduct of the 
business, and, in the interest of the insur- 
ing public, should be discountenanced, 
rates being so adjusted as to be equally 
profitable upon all classes of business. 

6. In the interest of our members and 
all local agents, and with a view to a better 
standard of representatives for our compa- 
nies, that they be memorialized to limit 
the number of agencies in any given terri- 
tory in proportion to the premium receipts 
there, so regulating the number of appoint- 
ments as to make the business sufficiently 
remunerative to insure the engagement of 
good men. ‘ 

7. Whereas, a local agent can not ex- 
plain rates that he does not understand, nor 
successfully defend rates that he does not 
believe to be just; and, Whereas, all rate- 


making methods which ignore the agents 
and discard their judgment, experience, and 
influence, tend to lower the grade and value 
of the agents, and to generate hostility on 
the part of the insuring public ; Therefore, 
be it Resolved, that this Association recom- 
mends to its members and to all local 
agents to use every effort, individually and 
in State and local organizations, to obtain 
a reasonable share in the making of the 
rates that govern the business of the com- 
munities for which the agents are held 
responsible. 


8. We, the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, in seventh 
annual convention assembled, reiterate our 
position on the question of overhead wri- 
ting by companies. .We hold in contempt 
the companies that have had their travel- 
ing men, by whatever title given, licensed 
as local agents, so that they can steal 
the business belonging to the legitimate 
agents, yet seemingly complying with the 
insurance laws. We believe that in spirit, 
at least, this is a violation of the resident 
agent laws. To those poor agents who 
have been tempted to sign policies in 
blank for a small pittance for the same 
purpose, we feel that they are, like Esau, 
selling their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

9. Whereas, the standard of rates on 
the so-called preferred class, has for years 
yielded an abnormal profit, and, l’hereas, 
this condition has tended to unreasonably 
increase commissions and other expenses; 
and, Whereas, said condition has induced 
the companies to multiply their repre- 
sentatives to the detriment of the best in- 
terests of the business as a whole; There- 
fore, be it, Resolved, that in localities 
where the rates upon the preferred class 
indicate by the multiplication of agencies 
that they are too high, that it is the sense 
of the National Association and Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, in convention as- 
sembled, that such rates should be re- 
duced, and, further, that if certain classes 
are yielding a loss at the established tariffs, 
that such rates should be increased, to the 
end that each class should yield a reason- 
able profit, and that no class shall here- 
after be permitted to yield an excessive 
profit. Be it further Resolved, that this 
Association heartily cooperates with such 
companies as shall lend their influence to 
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bring about the much neededreform herein 
set forth. 

w 
Work of the Committee on Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions met 
on the evening of the second day of 
the Convention, and discussed for 
several hours the resolutions which 
had been presented for its consider- 
ation. This committee comprised 
delegates representing twenty-five 
different States. It included also 
the executive officers of the National 
Association. Mr. C. H. Woodworth 
was made chairman and Mr. Charles 
F. Wilson, secretary. 





Capt. JOHN G. SMITH, Birmingham, Ala. 


Veteran agent, wit, enthusiast, and devoted ad- 
herent of the agency movement. 


The declarations evolved by this 
committee and recommended to the 
National Association the next day 
for adoption make one of the most 
admirable documents of this descrip- 
tion ever drafted. It is clean-cut 
and direct in its statements, and 
broad and conservative in its presen- 


tation of the composite underwriting 
thought of the agency field. 
follows : 


It is as 


Our profession is to be congratulated be- 
cause of a marked improvement in under- 
writing conditions evidenced by the reports 
made by the several representatives upon 
the ‘‘ Call of States,’’ and our Association 
is to be congratulated because of the 
unmistakable evidence that its power and 
influence, and the work of the 
State organizations cooperating with it, 
have contributed their full share towards 
the accomplishment of this much needed 
result. 

We reaffirm the platform and previous 
declarations of the Association and again 


several 


emphasize our purpose that all the actions 
of the Association shall be deliberate and 
conservative. 

We hereby commend and confirm the ac- 
tion of our officers and committees during 
the year as reported at this meeting; we 
thank them for their efficient and self-sac- 
rificing services and pledge to their suc- 
cessors our hearty support and cooperation. 

We recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, that the active and effective 
work in progress and in contemplation in 
the various States for the purpose of in- 
creasing the membership and influence of 
the Association is most gratifying; and as 
the differing conditions require different 
methods which 
applied by the State organizations, we offer 


are best understood and 
no formal suggestions on this subject, but 
pledge the hearty cooperation and assis- 
tance of the National 


desired. 


officers whenever 

Resolved, that as far as practicable the 
National President attend State 
tions, or send an official representative of 


conven- 


the Association when requested to do so by 
State officers. 

Resolved, that we note with unqualified 
satisfaction the large increase in member- 
ship of the Association and its growing and 
far-reaching influence in all sections of the 
country. 

Resolved, that the adherence of State 
Associations to the platform and principles 
of the National body and their regard for 
the counsel of the National officers, is the 
strongest evidence of the faith of the local 
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Na- 
tional Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, and of their firm 
determination to support, develop, and 
strengthen that organization with unfalter- 
ing loyalty. 

Resolved, that this Association approves 


agents of the entire country in the 


and abiding 


the action of the officers during the last 
year in their efforts to secure a return to 
single agencies, and directs the incoming 
officers to push forward the reform by such 
means and in such manner as they may 
deem wise and practicable. 

Resolved, that we recognize in preferred 
the multiple 
agencies, excessive commissions, rebating, 


business direct cause of 
rate cutting, and abnormal expense ratios, 
and we commend the efforts of companies 
and rate-making organizations in obtaining 
the most perfect and reliable information 
and statistics as to all classes of risks, to 
the end that rates upon each and every 
class may be so adjusted as to produce only 
a reasonable underwriting profit, and so 
that no class shall produce an underwriting 
loss to companies. 

Resolved, that the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents reiterates 
its declaration in favor of schedule rating 
for all classes of hazards, and pledges its 
cooperation and assistance in the equaliza- 
tion of rates in each locality, on a simple, 
comprehensive and practical plan, safe to 
the companies and just tothe insured. The 
same to be based upon reliable classification 
of underwriting experience. 

Resolved, that we deem it for the best in- 
terests of all concerned that rate-making 
powers invite the cooperation of agents to 
the end that local conditions be considered 
in the making of rate schedules and that 
agents may have knowledge of and be able 
to justify and defend the rates made. 

Whereas, about three years ago the most 
active promoter of this Association and its 
first Secretary, our indefatigable associate, 
Mr. Robert S. Brannen, of Denver, inau- 
gurated a campaign to exclude from the 
mails the advertising matter of fraudulent 
and unauthorized insurance companies, and 

Whereas, the recent National meeting of 
State insurance commissioners memoral- 
ized Congress to pass a law that would 
effect this most laudable purpose, therefore 

Resolved, that we recommend our mem- 
bers to urge upon their representatives in 
Congress, the need of such a law to protect 
property-owners against fake and unauthor- 
ized companies, whose motto seems to be, 


‘To insure no property in the State in 
which they profess to live, and live in no 
State in which they insure,’’ and whose 
capital seems to be figurative, and surplus 
imaginary. 

Resolved, that our officers advise the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of our willingness to cooperate with 
them in this much needed reform in any 
and all practical ways said Association 
may suggest. 


® 
Unanimous Endorsement Accorded. 


When presented to the Convention 
action upon each one of the recom- 
mendations was taken separately. 
All were unanimously adopted, with 
the exception of that relating to pre- 
ferred business. One voice was 
heard in opposition to this declaration. 
It was that of a local agent who is 
also special agent for, a company 
writing a large amount of preferred 
business. When the question of 
adopting the resolutions as a whole 
came up the motion was unani- 
mously passed, and the Association 
thus maintains its record for having 
put forth only that legislation which 
is unanimously approved by the dele- 
gates to the National body. 

The following are the delegates 
from each State who assisted Chair- 
man Woodworth in preparing the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions : 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Alabama, John G. Smith. 
Arkansas, Alcom Ferguson. 
Connecticut, E. W. Beardsley. 
Colorado, Chas. F. Wilson. 
Illinois, Chas. P. Whitney. 
Kentucky, J. C. Rudd. 
Louisiana, J. W. Alexander. 
Maine, L,. C. Tyler. 


Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, 

New York, 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota, 
Ohio, 
Pennsylvania , 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Washington, 


Chas. E. Anderson. 
C. H. Hayes. 

E. Van Tuyl. 
Joseph A. Rogers. 
Geo. D. Markham. 
H. D. Goodale. 

J. V. Metz. 

Thos. Baker, Jr. 

A. W. Neale. 

W. H. Mandeville. 
Sol Moyses. 

F. W. Offenhauser. 
I,. W. Childrey. 
W.S. Foose. 

J. N. Manson. 
Frank Hanford. 














REPORTS SHOWING THE WORK OF COMMITTEES. 


Chairman Rhodes Cives an Interesting Outline of the Progress of Legislation — What the 
Grievance Committee Has Done — Work Among the State Organizations. 


The reports made by the chairmen 
of the various committees of the Na- 
tional Association were all brief, in- 
dicating that its officials no longer 
feel the necessity for making stirring 
addresses and extended recommenda- 
Mr. Wood- 
worth’s report, covering the work of 


tions to the association. 


the Executive Committee, stated that 
the committee had been able to secure 
no data of practical value in regard 
to companies making a practice of 
wilfully cutting rates in some parts of 


the country, while accepting the 
benefits of rating organizations in 


other sections. Upon the present 


standing of the National Association 
the Committee had this to say: 

Our country requires but a small stand- 
ing army, because in case of war or other 
need there is no limit to the 
patriotic men who would 


number of 
enlist in her 
The same is true of the Ameri- 
Agency System. Many agents in 
these peaceful times have not felt the 
need of identifying themselves with our 
association, but should anything arise that 
menaced the interests of the agency force 


defense. 
can 


of the country these men would enthusi- 
astically rally to the support of our organi- 
zation. A larger membership, however, 
increase the influence of the 
Association with legislators and others. 
Your Committee written the State 
Presidents asking them to consider ways 


would 
has 
and means of increasing our membership. 


¥ 


The Committee on Legislation. 


Probably the most important re- 
port made was that of the committee 


on legislation, Emmett Rhodes, 
Auburn, N. Y., Chairman. This 
is a committee newly formed and 


enlarged at last year’s convention, 


and designed to operate under the 
amended constitution of the National 
Association, whereby all legislation 
proposed by State Associations must 
have the approval of the National 
Association before being presented to 
the legislature. Mr. Rhodes stated 
that the committee entered upon the 
discharge of its duties with a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties and 
dangers likely to be encountered, but 
with a firm determination to treat 
each proposition presented to it in 
such a way as to win the unanimous 


approval of the delegates to the 
National Association. No friction 


had yet occurred in working the new 
machinery, and the committee was 
firmly convinced that any difficulties 
which might be encountered in the 
future would be due to mistakes of 
administration, rather than to any or- 
ganic defect in the plan. 

Mr. Rhodes stated that the policy 
of the committee had been to work in 
harmony with the companies upon all 
efforts which were intelligently di- 
rected. Many cases found 
the 
had made their power felt in opposi- 


were 
where members of Association 
tion to bad bills and in support of 
wise measures ; that conditions in re- 
gard to State legislation as a whole 
had materially improved and that the 
future outlook is most encouraging. 
This result is due largely to the per- 
the the 
agency associations, and to a better 


sonal work of members of 


dissemination of knowledge among 
policy-holders and legislators. 
Mr. Rhodes, on behalf of the com- 


mittee, recommended the wisdom of 
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agitating the question of a general 
supervision of insurance interests by 
the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee has opposed valued policy bills 
as well as bills intended *‘ to retard 
the full and free exchange of experi- 
ences among underwriters ; such ex- 
change being essential to the most 
intelligent management, and results in 
serving the best interests of the policy- 
holder.’’ The committee has also 
favored the passage of better building 
laws, and laws providing for an in- 
vestigation into the causes of fires; it 
has also exercised its influence to 
bring about a uniform fire-insurance 
blank. It has favored resident-agent 





EMMETT RHODES, Auburn, N. Y. 


laws and standard-policy laws for 
each State in the Uniori, and hopes 
that such a law may eventually be 
placed upon the statute books of the 
Federal Government. 


This important recommendation 
was made to the various State 
Associations : — 


We now recommend to the various asso- 


ciations that they see to it that in their 
several States each branch of the legislature 
makes a special provision for the proper 
consideration of insurance legislation by a 
committee which is conversant with the 
subject. At present some of the States have 
no committees for the consideration of 
this question, and in the absence of such 
special committee, all bills of this nature 
are referred to the judiciary committee, 
which simply considers them from the 
standpoint of their constitutionality, re- 
gardless of their probable effect on the 
business. We, therefore, urge upon the 
members to get, if possible, an indepen- 
dent committee appointed, to be known as 
the Committee on Insurance, and where 
that is not practicable, the next best thing 
seems to be to consolidate under the head 
of ‘‘Banking and Insurance,’’ which in 
some of the States may prove more easy of 
attainment and perhaps quite as effective. 

Again we deem it wise to direct the atten- 
tion of the various State Associations to 
the wisdom and importance of looking 
carefully to the make-up of their legislative 
committees. We strongly recommend the 
selection of men of affairs, who are compe- 
tent to present our cause properly before 
all bodies ; of standing who are 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
who are used to thinking along right lines, 
and have a good appreciation of a fair deal, 
possessed of force and integrity, as they 
will be fearless, conservative and effective. 


¥ 
Diminution of Overhead Writing. 


nen 


The work of the Grievance Com- 
mittee, which for the last six years 
has been under the charge of Mr. 
Merwin Jackson, of Toledo, Ohio, 
has always been of the utmost im- 
portance to the National Association. 
Mr. Jackson’s report this year stated 
that there had been a change in the 
character of complaints made. Over- 
head writing, which at first formed 
the basis of nearly all complaints, 
has ceased absolutely, except upon 
Kentucky whisky, or in the form of 
reinsurance of the ‘‘shore end”’ of 
marine policies upon cotton. The 
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Committee believed that it was im- 
possible to prevent the handling of 
Kentucky whisky outside the State, 
except by strong resident agent laws. 
Most companies, however, had re- 
fused to write this business, except 
through their local agents. In re- 
gard to the cotton situation the Com- 
mittee had this to say : 


The insuring of cotton while in storage 
or while being transshipped, by reinsuring 
the fire risk of marine policies which 
cover it from the point of shipment to 
point of destination against both land and 
sea perils, is a difficult question to handle, 
as many fire companies do not consider 
such reinsurance as overhead writing. 

This matter seems still stranger, from 
the fact that all candid marine underwri- 
ters say that the losses from fire upon the 
land part of their risks very much exceed 
the premiums collected for the entire risk, 
and that, were it not for the generosity of 
fire companies in relieving them of this 
unprofitable portion, they would be com- 
pelled to abandon the practice and confine 
themselves to the sea and river perils only. 

Mr. Jackson stated that the Com- 
mittee had received a large number 
of complaints from different sections 
of the country, concerning compa- 
nies which made a practice of pro- 
moting their own interests by cutting 
rates at particular points. These 
companies all belong to the class 
which made a specialty of writing 
what is known as ‘‘ preferred busi- 
ness.’’ Companies which write a 
general line, covering all kinds of 
property, are adhering to established 
rates and practices everywhere. 

Mr. Jackson’s comments upon the 
rating situation and its effect upon 
multiple agents are so indicative of 
current opinion that we quote them 
in full : 

Schedule rating has made great progress, 
most mercantile and manufacturing risks 
being rated upon schedules which give fair 
prospects of profit, and yet place each kind 
of ‘business upon the same footing, thus 
enabling the agent to give a reason for his 
charges. Residence property has not yet 
been brought under the same rules, but con- 
tinues to be rated on the ‘‘ get what you 
can’’ principle. This business has for 
many years shown so enormous a percent- 
age of profit that some companies make it 
their sole aim to secure it, writing upon 
the other classes, when they write them at 
all, only so much as they are forced to 
accept to keep their agents in good 
humor. Such companies are of no benefit 


to an agent, and are the ones which, in 
their greed for ‘‘ preferred risks,’’ are 
ready to resort to unfair means to get it, 
regardless of the interests of their agents. 
Some gratifying success has been made 
in reducing the multiple agency evil in 
spots, but the general condition is not 
very much improved in this respect. 
Many companies admit that the single 
agency system is the only basis upon 
which the business should be conducted, 
but say that they are obliged to employ 
side issue agents to secure a share of 
‘‘ preferred business ’’ controlled by bank- 
ers, real estate men, and loan agents, which 
they could not get through their regular 
agencies. Your committee is of the opin- 
ion that the above evils will only be re- 
moved when all property is rated upon 
such tariffs as promise equal profit as 
nearly as human foresight can devise. 


¥ 
Committee on Organization. 


Mr. H. N. Pinkham of Portland, 
Me., made the following concise re- 
port concerning the work of the Com- 
mittee on State Organizations : 

Insurance-wise, the events of the year 
since last we met have been full of devel- 
opments, the analysis of which has been, 
to the intelligent agent, both interesting 
and instructive. The additional labor in- 
cidental to heavy losses, reratings (by 
schedule and otherwise), improved policy 
forms and other changes in the business, 
during the last twelve months, have kept 
the regular local agents so occupied that 
other matters have, naturally, received lit- 
tle if any attention. These conditions 
have been felt in the Association work to 
quite an extent, yet we can report that, 
even under the circumstances stated, our 
membership has more than held its own. 
The forty-two States and Territories now 
organized are nearly all in good working 
order; tne few which are dormant are keep- 
ing up their organizations and will be 
ready for action at short notice, if local 
condition of importance arise needing 
their attention. 

As in our report of IgoI, at the Conven- 
tion at Put-in-Bay, we again recommend 
the discussion of means and methods 
whereby a large increase of membership 
can be secured. We must have, as mem- 
bers, a majority of the real underwriting 
agents of this country before our honest 
efforts for reform will be fully appreci- 
ated, or our recommendations generally 
adopted. 

Believing that the principles of this 
Association are right and that its actions 
to date have been productive of many 
reforms, the agents throughout the United 
States who are identified with this move- 
ment, are more than ever determined that 
our profession shall be placed in the hon- 
orable position which it deserves. 








SINGLE AGENCIES AND PREFERRED BUSINESS. 





President Markham’s Report on the Attitude of Companies and His Conclusions — Preferred 
Risks Become the Paramount Issue — Strong Declaration of General 


Principles Adopted. 


In view of the failure to secure a 
conference with the companies upon 
single agencies, the action of the 
Convention in regard to this question 
took an unexpected but perfectly 
natural turn. 

President Markham in his admir- 
able address outlined the steps taken 
to bring about a conference in accord- 
ance with the instructions given the 
executive officers at the Put-in-Bay 
He stated that prior to 
National Board to 


obtained 


Convention. 
requesting the 
participate, reports 
from agents in 71 large cities, show- 
ing a unanimous belief that multiple 
agents had the 
loyalty to the company, had helped 
to diminish underwriting profits, and 
had increased public hostility towards 
It was ad- 


were 


decreased agent’s 


fire-insurance interests. 
mitted that commissions had increased 
where the multiple-agency system 
prevailed, but there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether this 


increase was directly due to the 
multiplication of agents. 
Mr. Markham stated that the 


National Board had decided not to 
grant a conference, and that the ex- 
ecutives of the National Association 
were confronted with the necessity of 
securing if possible, a conference with 
individual companies. A preliminary 
letter was sent out for the purpose of 
ascertaining the sentiment of the com- 
panies upon the advisability of such a 
conference. The replies received were 
in every case in favor of single-agency 


representation, and of a single- 


agency rule which would be accepted 


by all the leading companies. ‘The 
opposition to a conference, however, 
made it clear that the time was not 
ripe for such a meeting. Mr. Mark- 
ham’s conclusion was that the agents 
themselves must push through the 
single-agency reform, ‘* because the 
companies cannot handle the obstacle 
that blocks the way, 7. ¢, the under- 
writers’ agencies.’’ In conclusion 
Mr. Markham said : 

How long will it be before the Sole 
Agency reform is instituted? The recent 
correspondence with the companies shows 
a practically unanimous desire on their 
part to return to single-agencies. Are the 
agents in earnest about it? If so, the way 
is clear. An agreement can be prepared 
and offered to each company for signature, 
containing the definition of a company, 
the date for consolidation of agencies, etc. 
We would naturally consult our allies 
among the companies in preparing this 
agreement, and if it is prepared with good 
judgment, we will obtain the signatures of 
ninety-five per cent of the companies. 
Then it would be ‘‘up to the agents ’’ to 
show any non-signers that their opposition 
to the single-agency reform would be an 
expensive indulgence in obstinacy. Re- 


member, that we control and direct the 


flow of premiums to the companies that 


are fighting for the lead in premium in- 
Why should we hesitate to use our 
power when our consciences approve the 
per cent of the 


come. 


cause and ninety-five 
companies applaud and encourage us ? 
Action on Preferred Business. 

Before the opening session of the 
National Convention, it became clear 
that the question of preferred business 
would be a leading issue. At the 
conference of State Presidents on the 
evening prior to the meeting, this 
question was the chief topic of dis- 
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cussion. The following day, when 
Mr. A. W. Neale, of Cleveland, read 
his paper upon expenses in fire-insur- 
ance, —in which he declared that 
ultra-profitable risks were at the root 
of the multiple-agency evil and that 
there would be no return to single 
agencies until preferred classes were 
eliminated, — the interest of the Con- 
vention reached a high pitch. It was 
only too apparent that Mr. Neale had 
touched the key-note of the situation, 
and the declaration eventually made 
by the Convention upon this question 
was but the natural outcome of the 
convictions entertained by the dele- 
gates present. 

Mr. Neale’s presentation of this 
issue was first made in the August 
number of the JouRNAL OF INSUR- 
ANCE Economics. His article upon 
the question attracted widespread 
attention. It was read with interest 
by managers and local agents in all 
parts of the country. This interested 
the program committee of the Na- 
tional Association toinvite Mr. Neale 
to present his views before the Louis- 
ville Convention. 

The resolutions introduced at the 
Convention as a result of the agitation 
were various, and some of them very 
far-reaching. The pronouncement 


finally evolved upon this question by _ 


the Committee on Resolutions is one 
of principle solely. It declares that 
preferred business is the direct cause 
of multiple agencies, excessive com- 
missions, rebating, rate-cutting, and 
abnormal expenses. 

As a statement of general principles 
this declaration will command the 
approval of every thinking under- 
writer. It is absolutely sound as an 
economic proposition. Judged from 
the standpoint of expediency, or of 
individual self-interest, it may seem 


/ 


to some companies and some agents 
unwise to effect a reduction in pre- 
ferred classes. It is not the expecta- 
tion, however, on the part of those 
who formulated and adopted this dec- 
laration, that rates upon all so-called 
preferred classes shall be reduced, 
but only those in localities where the 
profits are so abnormal as to produce 
an unhealthy multiplication in agency 
representation. 

The adoption of this resolution in- 
dicates one of the ways in which local 
agents will endeavor to secure a re- 
turn to the single-agency system. 
The conservatism of the final action 
taken in regard to preferred risks is 
in such great contrast to the real sen- 
timent existing as to show that the 
National Association is strong enough 
to do little or nothing at a critical 
time in order to promote its permanent 
success and prosperity. 

The National Association recorded 
its approval of President Markham’s 
labors on behalf of the single-agency 
reform and directed the incoming ad- 
ministration to push the matter for- 
ward ‘‘by such means and in such 
manner as they may deem wise and 
practicable.’’ 


Rating by Agents. 


Next in importance to the action 
upon preferred risks was that taken 
by the agents on the rating question. 
The control and making of rates is a 
subject upon which neither the com- 
panies nor the agents have as yet 
reached understanding. 
The real status of this problem as it 


a common 


relates to fire-insurance economics is 
It is 
a question of such importance that 
full 
number of 


not adequately comprehended. 
we shall reserve its discus- 
sion for the 
this magazine. 


ensuing 


The future welfare 
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of the agency movement 
in no small degree upon the atti- 
tude it takes towards rate-making. 
We merely wish to say at this time 
National 


depends 


that, in our opinion, the 
Association very wisely refrained from 
making a definite declaration upon 
this question. A mistake in claim- 
ing direct rating powers for agents, 
in whole or in part, would have placed 
the organization in a position from 
which it would have had to retreat in 
time with great loss of prestige. It 
is becoming more clearly defined as 
an economic truth that rating func- 
tions belong solely to the companies 
who have the classified knowledge 
sufficiently broad to make rates. 
. Upon the other hand, it is also more 
clearly recognized that in making 
rates the companies must avail them- 
selves of the agent’s specialized local 


OHIO SECURES THE PRESIDENCY — 


As predicted in the last number of 
this magazine, the State of Ohio fur- 
nished the new president for the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Thos. H. 
Geer, of Cleveland, was unanimously 
selected for this office. His short, 
well-phrased speech of acceptance is 
reproduced below. 


I thank you for the honor of electing me 
to the Presidency of this Association for 
the coming year, an office which has come 
to mein spite of my most earnest protest 
against being considered by your nemina- 
ting committee, and notwithstanding my 
sincere wish that this year at least you 
should deviate from the established prec- 
edent of former years, and select some 
Vice-President other than the ranking one, 
and place this office and its responsibility 
upon him. 


Notwithstanding the custom of reelecting 
your President for a second term, I desire 
to advise you now, rather than later in my 
term, that I accept this office with the un- 
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knowledge of moral and _ physical 
hazards. 


Our concluding comment upon the 


Louisville Convention is that the 
agency movement is _ progressing 


steadily along natural lines of evolu- 
tion. It is stronger than ever, but it 
not yet strong enough to put 
through an important measure with 
pronounced success. The agents 
have yet to learn to systematize their 


is 


resources and utilize their powers of 
organization to the highest degree. 
A closer union and understanding 
between the agents of different sec- 
tions of the country is absolutely 
necessary before the agency 
ment can reach its greatest possibil- 
ities. At the same time it is clear to 
us that the agency associations have be- 
come permanently established factors 
in the business of fire underwriting. 


mOVe-- 


MR. GEER’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 


derstanding that in no event will I consent 
to an election for a second term, believing 
that in view of the large number of gentle- 
men available, and entirely qualified to fill 
the position by reason of their familiarity 
with the purposes and principles of the as- 
sociation, and their long connection with 
the association, and in view of the steady 
progress and healthy growth of the local 
agency movement, insuring a permanency 
for our association as secure and lasting as 
is the business of fire-insurance itself, there 
can be no possible prejudice to the inter- 
est of our association by my now inaugura- 
ting this change, and electing a new man to 
the office of President each year. To makea 
change in the custom by virtue of a resolu- 
tion by the association, or by an amend- 
ment to the constitution upon the very eve 
of the election of a new President, might 
be a delicate matter, and I am therefore 
pleased to announce that this is my deter- 
mination, in order that the association may 
not in the future be embarrassed by any ac- 
tion it may be pleased to take upon this 
subject. 
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In accepting the office I pledge myself 
to carry on with you the work of the asso- 
ciation. The State are the 
units of this association, and it becomes us 
to strengthen their hands in every legiti- 
In returning to your respect- 
ive States, let me therefore urge upon you 
the necessity of enlisting the aid of all good 


Associations 


mate way. 


agents in the work of your association. 
The process may be slow, but it is sure. 
Any intelligent agent may consider it a 
compliment to him to be asked to join our 
ranks. Never before has the feeling of 
comradeship among us been so strong. 
Every State Association can to-day point 
with pride and satisfaction to its victories, 
and now let us go forward, to the end that 
the great business in which we are engaged 
may, by some method, by our efforts, be 
conducted in the interest of our companies 
and the interest 
of our patrons who have 


ourselves, as well as in 
and friends, 
placed their interests so largely in our 
keeping. I congratulate you, gentlemen, 
on the splendid success of this meeting, 


Since the adjournment of the con- 


vention he has made the following 
public statement : 

The interest in the agents’ association 
movement is certainly increasing among 
the vea/ agents in all parts of the country, 
The 
issues of the coming year seem to be, the 


thus assuring permanency. active 
further reduction of the multiple-agency 
evil, the application of schedule rates to 
all classes of risks, and the adjustment 
of rates on the preferred classes to a basis 
of reasonable profit only, the prevention 
of hostile legislation, the repeal of bad 
laws and the enactment of good ones, and 
the fewer even of these the better; and, 
of the 
association should be found cooperating to 


above all other issues, members 
prevent the threatening demoralization in 


mid-western business. 


Mr. Geer made an excellent impres- 
sion upon the delegates at Louisville ; 
his public statements have increased 
confidence in his ability, and he will 
be warmly supported in any efforts he 
may make to improve the condition of 
local agents. 


THE ADDRESSES MADE BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 


Agency Views Brought Prominently to the Fore — One Company Manager Appears 
in the Arena. 


The Program Committee of the 
National Association made a promi- 
nent feature of prepared addresses, 
and, in working out its plans brought 
the agency forces more to the front 
than at any previous convention. 
There were five set papers arranged 
for, of which four were delivered by 
Several company man- 
address the 


local agents. 
agers were invited to 
Convention but, for various reasons, 
were not able to accept. This fact 
gave a distinct agency coloring to 
the proceedings, which was com- 
mented upon with satisfaction by 
many of the delegates. 


The paper which received the most 
enthusiastic praise, with possibly one 
exception, was that delivered by Mr. 
Edward B. Case, of Chicago. Mr. 
Case covered quite exhaustively the 
relations existing between companies 
and agents, as well as the position 
which the modern agent occupies in 
the economy of fire-insurance. He 
declared that the rapid multiplication 
of agents was sufficient evidence to 
him that fire-insurance 
tinue to be conducted through the 
agency system ; that the district man- 


would con- 


ager or salaried man was not likely 
to take the place of the local agent. 
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Mr. Case held that as time went on 
the character of the local agent would 
improve ; that his sense of individual 
responsibility would be restored, and 
that by process of evolution the in- 
ferior agent would be eliminated from 
the field. Nothing tended to humil- 
iate the old-time local agent so much 
as the multiplicity of appointments. 
He said: ‘‘ While the multiple-agency 
system may increase premium income 
it is a snare and a delusion and will 
not in the end increase net profits.’’ 
Mr. Case declared that the system of 








E. B. Case, Chicago. 


making miscellaneous appointments 
was crowding the honest and upright 
agent to the wall, and that the com- 
panies which fostered the system were 
not entitled to respect or consideration 
from the agency forces. 

Mr. Case asked this question: 
‘*Can an agent be loyal to his com- 
pany and faithful to his clients?’’ 
In answer, he said that the attitude 
of the honest company is not antag- 
onistic to that of. the honest insuree ; 


that the agent is giving his best serv- 
ice to the company when he gives it 
to the property-owner. This dual 
position does not result in a conflict 
of interests. The agent who serves 
his company serves his client. The 
interest of all should be in perfect ac- 
cord where the business is in a healthy 
state. 

In discussing the question ‘*‘ What 
Does the Agent Expect of the Com- 
pany ?’’ Mr. Case had this to say: 

After all, we all are agents. The presi- 
dent is the agent of the directors. The 
manager, the adjuster, the special, the 
local, all are agents. ... The manager 
should be a man representing a high stand- 
ard of honorable dealing. The agent re- 
flects largely in his dealing with the public 
the spirit which emanates from his supe- 
rior. The manager who appoints hustling 
agents in a city to secure ‘‘ business’’ ata 
cost beyond that provided by the rules of 
the Association of which the old-time 
agent is a member is no better than the 
man he appoints to violate the rules, and 
is not entitled to the respect of a gentle- 
man. The dishonest practices, the subter- 
fuges, and the intrigues used by many 
managers to get business do not inspire 
the honest agents with respect for, or loy- 
alty to them. 

The agent has a right to expect that the 
manager be a man of thoughtful and hon- 
est purposes, having a desire to do a suc- 
cessful, an efficient and an honest business 
for his life work. The agent has the right 
to expect encouragement from the man- 
ager for good results, and hence deserves 
his honest consideration, not of a fawning 
or flattering character, but a sober ac- 
knowledgement of the real position he 
occupies. The relation of the agent to the 
company should be that of joint partner- 
ship. 
purpose because of his fitness, his char- 
acter, his knowledge of the business and 
judgment as to hazards, his wide acquaint- 
ance and good standing in the community, 
and his capability to select and obtain for 
the principal a fairly profitable business. 

The relations of the agent and company 
should be those of equals in business, 
working to a common end, each recogni- 


The agent has been selected for the 
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zing the fact that their joint work must be 
efficiently and faithfully done to be jointly 
successful. A fair, frank, and 
pression of opinion should at all times 
characterize the of the manager 
toward the agent, to the end that efficient 
knowledge be clearly communicated to 


open ex- 


action 


enable the agent to discharge his duties 
faithfully and successfully. 

Among the methods advocated by 
Mr. Case for improving the relations 
between companies and agents was 
the judicious dissemination of infor- 
mation in regard to the experience of 
the companies upon different classes 
of risks. He said: 

This business is a constantly changing 
one, owing to the new discoveries of the 
uses of oils and chemicals and the applica- 
tion of electricity. The experience of the 
companies would be valuable to the local 
agent, not only in pointing out to him the 
danger line, but in aiding him to satisfy 
policy-holders that he is not contributing 
more than his share to the joint protection. 


He also advocated uniform practice 
among the companies, especially in 


regard to rates. He said: 


Some day we shall do business on busi- 
ness principles. Some day we shall be 
able to write the same risk at the same 
rate two years in succession. This ever- 
lasting tinkering, guessing, vacillating pol- 
icy is annoying to the public. The public 
are tired of being experimented with and 
the agent is tired ,of trying to defend a 


defenceless position. 

Mr. Case declared that the relations 
between companies and agents would 
be improved by a change in the 
method of compensation. He _ be- 
lieved flat or graded commissions did 
not tend to produce the highest type 
of agent. He said: ‘‘If we are an 
integral part of the whole why should 
we not have our share of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of the whole?’’ He 
believed that the agents were receiv- 
ing too much commission; that when 
commissions were lower agency profits 


were higher. 
axioms : 


He suggested these 


The greater the commission the smaller 
the profit. 

The greater the commission the more 
numerous the rebates. 

The greater the commission the greater 
the number of violations of good faith. 


¥ 
The Rebating Evil. 


Mr. E. S. Tachau, of 
treated the important question of re- 


Louisville, 


bating among agents. He expressed 











E. S. TACHAU, Louisville, 


the opinion that the agency move- 
ment had not gained greater success 
because it had been blind to the great 
evil of rebating which had taken root 
among local agents, an evil which 
had 
threaten 
those who were engaged in the busi- 
ness. He said that rebating was an 
evil which far overshadowed the prob- 


developed so rapidly as _ to 


the livelihood of many of 


lem of multiple agencies and overhead 
rating. He believed that this, the 
greatest of all evils, must be dealt 
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with by the agency associations be- 
fore they can hope to gain the con- 
fidence of the companies and of the 
agents not at present members. As 
to the remedy for this deplorable sit- 
uation Mr. Tachau made the follow- 
ing suggestion: 

This association should pass a resolution 
suggesting to the various State associations 
the appointment of membership commit- 
tees, whose duty it shall be to carefully 
investigate each application for member- 
ship, and report adversely on the applica- 
tion of any agent who has been convicted 
by his local board of rebating, thus putting 





JOHN MARSHALL, Chicago. 
the National Association on record with 
the companies. 

I have given a great deal of thought to 
this question, and to find a remedy for it is 
perplexing indeed, but that part of the 
circular letter of Mr. J. L. Whitlock, West- 
ern manager of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, addressed to the managers com- 
prising the Western Union, which follows 
the proposed commission agreement, says: 

‘‘Tf ninety per cent or more of the repu- 
table insurance companies transacting busi- 
ness in the same territory as yourself sign 
a pledge to dismiss on second wilful 


offense, after a fair trial, any agent acting 
for their company found guilty of dividing 
commissions, or rebating to, or compen- 
sating the assured in any manner for busi- 
ness obtained, or of compensating in any 
manner whatever, for business, any person 
or corporation not so entitled under the 
rules of the local or State organization 
within whose jurisdiction the property is 
situated, and under the rules of the fire 
underwriters’ organization herein  pro- 
posed, will you?”’ 

This strikes me as getting nearer to the 
solution of this vexing problem, and if by 
making sacrifices, even to the extent of our 
proposing to our companies our willing- 
ness to accept lower commissions we can 
get an agreement from all companies to 
discharge such convicted agent from their 
employ, and that no other company will 
employ him as agent; also an agreement 
between members of this association en- 
forcing strict business non-intercourse with 
such convicted agent would not only re- 
duce rebating to a minimum, but would 
largely increase the membership of this 
association and draw into it the very class 
of agents we want as members. 

Fully appreciating that to accomplish 
this task will require a herculean effort, 
let us take a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together, and when this perni- 
cious practice has been eliminated — as in 
time it must— then, take my word for it, 
all of our other troubles will quickly ad- 
just themselves, after, by destroying this 
greatest of our evils, we will have con- 
vinced our companies, as well as others, 
that the National 
of local agents are in dead earnest and de- 
termined. Then, and then only, will these 
associations thrive, and then only will they 
reach the high goal of the mission for 


and State associations 


which they are destined. 
¥ 
From a Manager’s Standpoint. 


Mr. John Marshall, president of 
the Northwestern Association of Fire 
Underwriters, addressed the local 
agent from the standpoint of the com- 
pany manager. His subject was: 
‘‘What does the company expect o 
the local agent?’’ In treating this 
question Mr. Marshall dealt very 
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largely with its technical features and 
the practical every-day relations ex- 
isting between the local agency office 
and the managerial department, show- 
ing in turn the relation of the agent 
to the examiner, to the bookkeeper 
and cashier, to the special agent, and 
finally to the manager himself, who is 
the direct representative of the com- 
pany. 

In discussing the more general as- 
pects of his topic, and especially as 
indicative of his opinion concerning 
agency organizations, Mr. Marshall 
had the following to say: 

Too many agents have an idea that a 
criticism from a company’s headquarters 
is personal and not part of a general sys- 
tem. When the time comes that they can 
divest themselves of this erroneous impres- 
sion the business will be smoother for them 
and ‘‘ the man in the office.”’ 

To be successful every company must 
have a definite policy and to carry out this 
policy, system is essential. Policy is or 
should be outlined in the directors’ room 
where the men who have their money in- 
vested are represented. Policy is devised 
as the wisest and safest method of pleas- 
ing agent, policy-holder and stockholder 
This policy is communicated by the offi- 
cers to the managers, and in turn to the 
field 
ment heads, and finally to agents. 


men, examiners and other depart- 


So, establishing policy as a foundation or 
plank in the management of successful 
companies and the agents’ relation to it, 
the folly of taking general criticism as 
personal notes of displeasure is obvious. 


Fire-insurance of to-day is built upon the 
agency plan and any successful system 
must be conducted through a corps of in- 
telligent local representatives. They are 
the workers who collect the individual 
risks going to make the grand average that 
is the company’s safety. If these 
fall below the average, disaster results. A 


risks 


good agent will prove an underwriter or 
judge of business as weli asa tax collector 
— for insurance after all is but a tax upon 
the many to pay the few who have been 
unfortunate enough to suffer loss or dam- 
age by fire. When this vast army becomes 
coherent and tractable, under a good gen- 
eral, it can and will simplify and straighten 
out some of the rough places in fire- 
insurance. 

I believe in agents’ associations and in 
their power for good, just as I believe in 
company associations and their uplifting 
influence. I believe in the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents. I 
rejoice with you in its success. I have 
watched the 
from the beginning, and it is only a few 


progress of this association 
short years since its membership numbered 
less than fifteen. I am not unmindful of 
the great good this association has done, 
the benefits of which are now being enjoyed 
by the members, nor am I unmindful of 
the powerful influence they possess, or of 
the possibilities of the future, and while 
much has already been accomplished, still 
much remains to be done. I have an abid- 
ing faith that this association will realize 
this and by full and earnest cooperation 
with companies bring about reforms that 
are yet needed to place the business upon 
that plane to which it is justly entitled by 
reason of its history, the men engaged in 
it, and the mighty interests involved. 











PROGRESS OF STATE FIRE-INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Reports Made to the National Convention from All Parts of the Country — Ceneral Crowth 
of Interest in the Agency Movement Shown — Local Troubles Discussed and 
Remedies Applied — What Agents Are Doing to Advance the 


Interests of Fire-Insurance. 





To an outside observer the most interesting feature of the National 
Agency Convention at Louisville was the report of conditions in various 
States as presented by different delegates. These reports show not only 
what the local troubles are in the several sections of the country, but the 
methods by which the local agents themselves have attempted to accom- 
plish reform through organization. It shows also that while the troubles 
are similar, the methods of reform are different. 
tone of optimism, the claim in each case being that the members com- 


There is a uniform 


prising the State associations control by far the largest portion of the 
business written. While the reports vary in their value as contributions 
to current discussion, yet, as a whole, they are so important as to com- 
mand the careful reading of all underwriters, whether they be agents, 
A study of them will give 
to any underwriter a wider conception of insurance conditions in the 


field men, managers, or company. officials. 


United States, and a better knowledge of the ways and means of meet- 
° *T* . . 
ing current problems. To company managers they will throw a light 
upon the strength and significance of the agency movement; to the 
agents themselves they will afford marked encouragement for the future. 
They show that the interest of local agents is becoming more strongly 
cemented by means of the State organizations, and that the National 
feeling of interest in the maintenance of the American agency system is 
becoming highly developed. ‘There are many striking suggestions in 
these reports which the careful reader will not fail to note and profit by. 
We cannot urge too strongly that these statements be perused by all 


underwriters from start to finish. 











THE STRONG VOICE OF THE SOUTH. 


Alabama—R. F. Manley: This is the State have just developed and grown toa 


first meeting I have had the pleasure of 
attending. I have been a member for some 
years, and have felt that in it was contained 
the germ of success; but I 
that it holds more of inspiration and more 
of hope than I anticipated. I look for 
help to our part of the country far be- 
yond what I had anticipated. As far as 
Alabama is concerned, the conditions for 
the past year have been singularly agree- 
On every side there has been success 
The iron industries of our 


assure you 


able. 


and prosperity. 


degree that we have hardly been able to 
understand. The cotton seed oil mills 
have developed very largely and in many 
sections our agricultural interests have 
also developed. So with an increase in 
premium we have a rather encouraging 
state of affairs. I have never seen, since 
my interest in the insurance business be- 
gan some fifteen or sixteen years ago, more 
apparent harmony among the agents and 
ability to get together and discuss earn- 
estly, sincerely, and freely the difficulties 
of our position. 
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Arkansas — Alcom Ferguson: I have been 
in the insurance business but two years, 
and can tell you only what our association 
has done. While we are still in knicker- 
bockers, our association is composed largely 
of representatives of authorized companies 
who have left off the side lines and are to- 
day giving underwriting their entire atten- 
tion. This is a condition that the agents 
in Arkansas have been long hoping for, 
because it means success for their efforts, 
satisfaction to the management of the com- 
panies, and reflects credit upon the com- 
pany by bringing the agents and the busi- 
ness men into closer and more intelligent 
relationship, and dispelling that suspicious 
lack of confidence upon the part of all 
Arkansas citizens. 

At our first annual meeting last year we 
found our organization in good form, com- 
posed of a strong, aggressive membership, 
whose personnel at that meeting repre- 
sented perhaps seventy-five per cent of the 
insurance written in Arkansas. We have 
been trying to get hold of the local agents 
in the little towns because our troubles 
principally with legislation. 
We believe that every man has a certain 
amount of influence, and that by getting 
all of the local agents in Arkansas into our 


have been 


association, we can exert an influence for 
good on our representatives. We were 
highly gratified to find that while the Ar- 
kansas association had only been organized 
for one year, we have a larger percentage 
of fire-insurance agents in our state enrolled 
than perhaps any other Southern 
with the exception of Tennessee. 


state 


Two years ago our general assembly 
That law 
has been a godsend to local agents, not 
only doing them good, but also doing good 
for the companies and the State. It has 
helped the local agents because it pro- 
hibits interference by the foreign broker, 
largely stopping overhead writing. It has 
enabled the companies to secure full rates, 
and it has put into the treasury of Arkan- 
sas the nice sum of 2,500 extra dollars. 


enacted a resident agents’ law. 


We have on our committee of laws and 
legislation thirty-five vice-presidents, rep- 
resenting the thirty-five senatorial dis- 
tricts of the State. These vice-presidents 
are supposed to keep in touch with the 
different senators. Besides this we have 
pledged our membership to try to keep in 


touch with the representatives from differ- 
ent counties, so that when they go to the 
General Assembly in January, 1903, their 
minds will not be prejudiced and poisoned 
against these great institutions of our 
country, but that they may vote intelli- 
gently and pass those laws which will be 
mutual 


for our good, and repeal those 


are vicious. When I say vicious 
refer particularly to the valued 
been afflicted 
with that law for some years, and is still. 


which 
laws I 
policy law. Arkansas has 
At our next General Assembly our Asso- 


ciation will make an effort to have that 
law repealed. 

Our Association almost unanimously 
favors a good fire marshal law, and we are 
going to make an effort to have one passed. 
Four years ago our General Assembly de- 
stroyed our State Board of Underwriters. 
We believe it 
the companies have certainly got to have 
We all appreciate that 


made a mistake, because 
a rating bureau. 
fact, and we feel that by having a rating 
bureau it will eventually reduce rates. At 
any rate it would be a good thing to hold 
agents down. 

The dual and multiple agency question 
has not been a troublesome one in our 
State, because we have not many very large 
cities. In my little town of Newport, 
with possibly five thousand inhabitants, 
we have handled this question boldly. 
Last year we had five local agents. Of 
course the ‘‘ other fellow’’ cut the 
and my partner and I saw that the only 
We 
have done this, and we have only one 


rate, 
thing to do was to buy them out. 


agency in our town, which comprises fifty- 
one companies out of the fifty-three au- 
thorized to do business in the State. As 
a consequence we have no trouble getting 
We hold 
divide the business fairly among the com- 
And we collect the premium. 


rates. down values, and we 
panies. 

In Arkansas we have nothing to fear 
about the future except unwise legislation. 
Up to date we have had a very prosperous 
year both for agents and for companies, 
and I believe that with our thirty-five vice- 
presidents, with the membership of our 
Association young and enthusiastic, full of 
hope and full of energy, that when our 
next general assembly convenes, it makes 
no difference whether those representatives 
come, to use the language of another, from 
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the hills of Arkansas which are so high 
that we can shake hands with our Demo- 
cratic friends in heaven, or whether they 
come from the swamps that are so low 
that we can hand water to our Republican 
friends in hell; that by a combined effort, 
a long pull, and a stout pull, and a pull 
altogether, we can influence their minds 
toward good legislation. 
¥ 


Kentucky — Alfred Pirtle: Since Louisville 
does most of the business in the State, the 
agents outside have had — many of them — 
the idea that the State Association was or- 
ganized, and has been run largely, for the 
benefit of Louisville Agents, but the facts 
are that more men have been benefited 
outside than in Louisville. 
and trouble always follows too great fond- 
ness for whisky, and the rule seems to have 
illustrations in Kentucky when insurance 
companies become too fond of whisky 
premiums. Most of the troubles we have 
had in our State for years have had their 
origin in this line of risks. We had dis- 
content scattered all over the field this 
year by a prominent company directing its 
agents not to do certain things that all the 
other companies had decided through the 
Kentucky and Tennessee Association to do. 
This was settled soon, but it is given as an 
illustration. Happily there is ‘‘ nothing 
doing’’ in that line and all seems 
quiet and peaceful. 

The State Association has done good 
work in having had a hand in passing a 
resident agents’ bill, which is better than 
none, but is considered by many as far from 
My own opinion is, that 


Demoralization 


now 


what we want. 
if it were observed by all the companies it 
would much improve the business of the 
local agents. Up to this time, except the 
bill I have mentioned, the Association has 
not done much as regards legislation, ex- 
cept to prevent the passage of many bills 
that might have done harm. However, 
the local association has prospered more 
this year than any in its history since it 
was started February 13, 1896. 


There are in attendance here to-day, 


many Kentucky 
until now been to a meeting of agents, and 
they will carry to their homes greater re- 
gard for organization and association than 
they ever before had, or dreamed of, and I 
predict that whoever has to respond for 


agents who have never 


Kentucky at the National Association 
meeting in 1903, will give a glowing account 
of the growth of our local association 
during this year. 

The Kentucky Association is in good 
condition —is growing in membership, 
having increased almost one third since 
the last annual meeting, which is very en- 
couraging. Little did the nineteen devoted 
agents at Chicago, September 30, 1896, 
imagine such things. We had one solitary 
agent there from the great State of Illinois. 
What a membership have we from there 
now! I just mention the State of Illinois 
to illustrate the influencethat the meetings 
of members and the work of this associa- 
tion has upon the membership, not only 
of that state but of all other states where 
the members individually have an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with their brother 
agents, assembled as you are from all parts 
of the country. It looked as though this 
little band did not amount to much, but 
the leaven of it, gentlemen, is reaching 
out, and will rise and spread until we ac- 
complish greater good even than we have 
already had for our members in the 
business. 


- 


Louisiana— J. W. Alexander: Louisiana 
is represented here for the first time. 
Since coming here I find that the con- 
ditions in Louisiana are so much better 
than they are in other parts of the country 
that I haven’t a complaint to make. I 
didn’t know how good we were until I got 
here. Weseem to have got all the virtues, 
and I don’t think we have any of the little 
troubles of the insurance business at all. 
This thing of multiple agencies is new to 
us. We would not think of having two 
agencies in one town. Why, I would kick 
if they planted one within forty miles of 
me. 

The agents of Louisiana formed an asso- 
ciation in order to get some legislation 
passed. We assembled and organized 
about a week in advance of the meeting of 
the State legislature, and I was sent to 
Baton Rouge as a committee of one to pre- 
sent a couple of bills. The New Orleans 
Association drew up some bills too, and 
then the companies had a bill they wanted 
to present. Finally they came up and said 
that they would get us to take charge of 
one of their bills, they would take charge 
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of the other one, and wanted us to let it 
alone. The bill of our own was a resident 
agent bill, and, by the way, we borrowed 
that, or most of it, from our friends in 
Arkansas. 

I found, when I went down before the 
legislators as the representative of the 
local agents, that I got a very respectful 
hearing, and I succeeded in getting our 
resident agent bill through both houses. 
The bill I undertook to work through for 


We made it a little more severe. 


the companies was equally successful, and 
I attribute it entirely to our organization. 
Had we gone down there as individuals we 
could not have accomplished anything at 
all. On the other hand, the fire marshal’s 
bill, which started out with a great furor 
and blast of trumpets, was defeated when 
the legislators found that the companies 
wanted it. I am satisfied if it had been 
turned over to the Local Agents’ Associa- 
tion, it would have been passed without 
any trouble at all. 

Since passing this resident agents’ law 
we have not experienced any difficulty in 
the way of rebating or dividing commis- 
sions, and have really stamped out the sub- 
agent. At the next convention of the 
National Association we will promise you 
that seventy-five per cent of the agents of 
Louisiana will be members of the State 
Association. 


¥ 

North Carolina — J. Van B. Metts: I will 
only say for the North Carolina Association, 
that when the organization started, the 
first thing they talked was legislation, and 
they had enacted one of the best insurance 
laws in existence, which we are to-day en- 
joying in the State. 
have recently been having trouble with 
some local mutual company which issued 
a slip with their policy, paying a rebate at 
the end of the year. They finally had to 
stop that; but when this twenty-five per 


The tariff companies 


cent advance in rates went into effect they 
refused to advance. So the Southeastern 
Tariff Association started in to fight them, 
and I am afraid they started in the wrong 
way. I think they are rather looking to 
our State Association now to adjust these 
matters. 

Mr. Rhodes: Will you allow me to call 
the attention of the members to the action 
of North Carolina, just referred to, as to 


legislation. There they obtained the ap- 


pointment of a committee on insurance, 
and one of our most prominent workers 
being a member of the Senate, was made 
chairman of that committee, and the result 
is just as reported by our brother, that they 
have done that which they set out to do. 
- 
Tennessee— Sol Moyses: We 
troubles in Tennessee, and are trying to 
get rid of them. We 


have our 


have a law which 
puts a premium on incendiarism, and are 
trying to repeal it. We have also a law 
saying that unless a company settles within 
sixty days the assured can collect ten per 
cent additional and attorney’s fees, which is 
We 


also 


also a premium on incendiarism. 
want to get rid of that. We are 
striving to get a fire marshal law passed. 
In our efforts to the 
forms, we State 


commissioner and his assistants are with 


secure needed re- 


believe our insurance 
us. We hope to succeed and we will suc- 
The State Association to-day is ina 
than 


ceed. 
healthier condition 
fore. 
interest in matters. They are 
looking for the benefit that all might re- 
ceive rather than one, and I hope when 
our legislature meets in January we will 
have our laws so changed that Tennessee 


it ever was be- 
Our members are taking a livelier 
insurance 


will be the banner State, both for business 
and for laws; that the State Association 
will look after and protect both the com- 
pany and the insured. 


* 
Texas—F. W. Offenhauser: 


Secretary 


Holmes has expressed surprise at the 
small delegation from Texas. I presume 
he referred to my stature. Now what I 


lack in size I make up for in enthusiasm 
for our National Association. 

Our local association is in a very flour- 
We have about 440 
Out of that number 
I think, 125. That 
125, while small in percentage to the num- 
ber of agents in the State, 
about fifty or sixty per cent of the busi- 
ness of the State, and that is saying quite 
a good deal for the State of Texas. We 
have a very drastic antitrust law, and we 


ishing condition: 
agents in the State. 
we have enrolled, 


represents 


can appreciate the trouble in Missouri, 
Mississippi, and those States which are 
similarly afflicted. 


ress very much. 


That retards our prog- 
However, we expect to 
continue the good work and get the or- 
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ganization together with a view to some- 
thing better in the future, and to help the 
National Association along and give it our 
support. 

I wish to say that my friend from Ar- 
kansas is not the only pebble on the 
beach. I live in Texarkana, and represent 
all the companies represented in that 
town — forty-two in all. 

I occupy, too, quite a unique position in 
the local field. Iam eligible to member- 
ship in two associations— Arkansas and 
The State line runs right through 
our town, right through a corner of my 
office building. Through my enthusiasm 
I have joined both organizations, and con- 
tribute my dues yearly. 

Now about preferred We 
don’t know what it is. Everything burns 
in Texas. We have a few troubles. We 
have the marine insurance on cotton. The 
companies who take marine risks on cot- 
ton have presented one of the greatest 
troubles we have ever had to deal with. 
We tried to correct it, but gave it up asa 
bad job. 


Texas. 


business. 


Marine insurance covers cotton 
from the time the bale leaves this country 
until it reaches the 
wherever it is shipped to. 

I want to say in conclusion that you can 
count on Texas first, last, and all the time 


foreign countries, 


for the perpetuation of this National 
Association. 


Virginia—L. W. Childrey: In Virginia we 
are doing as well, possibly, as any State in 
the Union, as far as troubles of all kinds 
We don’t have them; we 

In 1898 our leg- 
is known as the 


are concerned. 
have gotten rid of them. 
islature enacted what 
Wharton Law. It was a very drastic anti- 
trust law. When the measure came up be- 
fore the legislature the companies, the 
specials, officers and managers, assembled 
in Richmond, sent their representatives 
there and used their best endeavors to de- 
feat the measure. They did not succeed. 
It was passed and signed by the Governor. 
After the bill passed both houses, a great 
many representative business men of the 
State appealed to the Governor not to sign 
the bill, but he did so. It became a 
measure. It was very obnoxious. 


In 1899, just after the meeting of this 


convention at which I was the only repre- 
sentative from Virginia, our Virginia Asso- 
ciation was organized. We started in with 
the intention of repealing the Wharton 
Law. We made the fight in 1900; but 
did not succeed. I said last year at Put- 
in-Bay, that we were going to make the 
attempt again in 1902, and repéal the 
Wharton Law. We did so, and at the last 
session of the legislature it was repealed, 
the Governor signing the bill, and we have 
no antitrust law in Virginia to-day. The 
Local Agents’ Association did it. 

We have no dual agencies. When we 
organized at Lynchburg, three years ago, 
ten or twelve agents in the State of Vir- 
ginia agreed that we would stand together 
and notify those of our companies which 
had dual agencies that they would either 
have to give them up, or we should give 
them up, and by sticking together we are 
successful in knocking the dual agency 
out. 

In our State the overhead writing which 
lead to high commissions has been done 
away with and agents who formerly wanted 
25% or 30% are satisfied with 15%. We 
have ninety-five agents out of a possible 
300, and we write 85% of the premiums of 
the State. In the cities of Virginia we 
have all the agents, and in the larger vil- 
lages the agents belong to our association. 

At the next session of the legislature we 
intend to ask them for a fire marshal’s law. 
It was through our Local Fire-Insurance 
Association that a plan was inserted in the 
new constitution of Virginia providing for 
an insurance commissioner. We will have 
that. We trust each other in Virginia and 
stand by each other, and that is the secret 
of our success. 


¥ 


West Virginia— W. S. Foose: In West 
Virginia both the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and the Local Agents’ Association are 
getting along very finely. We have no 
trouble at all in collecting the twenty-five 
per cent advance, and I attribute that to our 
resident agents’ law, that was passed lately, 
and the reinsurance feature attached. We 
have no trouble in regard to rates. Our 
only trouble is rebating. How to stop that 
is the question with us. 
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THE EASTERN CONTINGENT TELLS ITS STORY. 


Connecticut—E. W. Beardsley: It gives 
me particular pleasure to appear before this 
National Association, and to have the op- 
portunity and the privilege of representing 
a State that is so nearly all right in every 
respect as the little nutmeg State of Con- 
necticut,— Connecticut, the birthplace and 
the home of the great Hartford companies. 
Probably most of you gentlemen represent 
some of them and you know what I am 
talking about when I say ‘‘ Hartford com- 
panies.’’ In Connecticut we have an or- 
ganization that is a hard working one, an 
organization that holds not only an annual 
but a semiannual‘ meeting. These meet- 
ings are always well attended, and the 
enthusiasm shown there would do your 
hearts good if you could see it. 

We have been able to accomplish much 
in the way of legislation. Our legislative 
committee drafted and had passed a fire 
marshal bill last year that is now in full 
force and effect and works very nicely 
indeed. We were threatened at the last 
legislature with a law relating to brokers, 
which was to the effect that the local agent, 
duly authorized by the insurance depart- 
ment to represent his company, and duly 
commissioned by his company as well, 
must take out a broker’s license and pay a 
fee of ten dollars for that privilege, in 
order to divide a portion of his surplus 
line with his brother agent. It was so 
vicious on its face that we had very little 
difficulty in showing the insurance com- 
mittee of the legislature that it would be 
wise to amend the act, which we did. 

Out of a probable number of five hundred 
local members in the State of Connecticut, 
we have in our membership over one hun- 
dred of the most representative local agents 
of the State. While we have only twenty 
per cent of the agents, I think I am not 
extravagant at all when I say those few 
agents control seventy-five per cent of 
the premiums written in Connecticut. 
Gentlemen, we are with you. So far as 
Connecticut is concerned, things are work- 
ing so smoothly there that there is no need 
of a National Association, but we don’t 
know when we may need it there, and we 
are extremely glad to join hands with the 
agents of the various States of the Union for 
the good of the business in every respect. 


Maine —L.C. Tyler: It is with pleasure 
that I bring a message from the far North, 
from the Pine Tree State, to you, assembled 
from all parts of our country where ex- 
tremes meet but where the interest is com- 
mon. I am pleased to report few, if any, 
troubles in our section. Our Maine Asso- 
ciation is in perfect harmony with the gov- 
erning body, the New England Insurance 
Exchange, and the members are ready to 
cooperate with the association at all times. 
We have a membership of about one hun- 
dred out of a possible two hundred, but we 
represent fully eighty of the 
premiums written. We have at present no 


per cent 
vital issue before us and therefore the en- 
thusiasm is not at present running high. 
Sufficient interest however is manifested 
to keep the dues paid, thus keeping our 
full quota of membership, so that if ocea- 
sion arises we have a strong working or- 
ganization that can be called together on a 
day’s notice. 


One of the benefits which I wish to refer 
to as the result of our organization is the 
equalization of rates, and especially those 
on summer cottages, which, being quite a 
Maine, enters 
Where 
formerly different rates on the same class 


feature of our business in 
largely into our premium account. 


of business prevailed all along our two 
thousand mile coast line, now a uniform 
rate exists. 


In closing I want to say how much good 
this meeting has done me. I shall return 
home feeling like girding on the armor of 
battle more than ever. These papers and 
speeches are to me like a hypodermic in- 
jection of brandy — that’s the only way we 
are allowed to take it in Maine —to a tired 
man’s nerves. So, as our President has 
said, let us not be discouraged, let us not 
take a pessimistic view of the situation 
because at present our enthusiasm is not 
aroused to concert pitch by sounds of mar- 
tial strife and battle. 


of peace no less than of war, and if we be 


There are victories 


true to that motto which we are to-day 
carrying on our breasts, and which senti- 
ment has made the old State of Kentucky 
such a synonym of grandeur and power, 
‘United we stand; divided we fall,’’ we 
shall go on tostill greater accomplishments. 
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Massachusetts: The Association in this 
State is in a flourishing condition, having 
some 150 members from all parts of the 
State. At a recent meeting it elected a 
new set of officers which will undoubtedly 
devote more time to the upbuilding of 
the organization. It was the sense of the 
meeting that the organization should be 
preserved and strengthened, so that should 
occasion arise it would be in readiness for 
any action which might be necessary. 

¥ 

Maryland—Chas. E. Anderson: The sit- 
uation in Maryland is such a peculiar one 
that it is difficult to make a report at a Na- 
tional Convention. I come from Baltimore, 
which represents about seventy-five per 
cent of the entire premium income of the 
State. Our local board controls the situ- 
ation entirely, without the aid or interfer- 
ence of any outside body. I preface my 
report by offering to send, upon applica- 
tion, a copy of our State Laws and the 
Rules of our Local Association, to the rep- 
resentatives of the different State Associa- 
tions, and I am rather of the opinion that 
information can be gained from a perusal 
of these, which will be of mnch benefit to 
some of our State Associations. 

For instance: we have tackled the mul- 
tiple agency question and, in time, this 
will be solved, I think, to our entire satis- 
faction. Again, in order to receive a com- 
mission, a resident of Baltimore must pay 
to the State a license fee of $100, and a So- 
licitor, a fee of $10, so you can see how 
this cuts down the ‘‘ outside fellows.’’ As 
a matter of fact, in the city of Baltimore, 
with premium receipts of something like 
$1,250,000, I believe at the present time, 
there are only about five or six, what I would 
term independent brokers ; that is, men not 
representing companies as policy writing 
agents, and this last mentioned class we 
limit by our own rules. 

While the Maryland State Association 
is in entire sympathy with the National 
Association, we have not yet been called 
upon to ask your assistance in passing any 
legislation, as, so far, we have been able to 
handle this to our entire satisfaction, but 
later on, we may have to come before yon 
and ask your aid. The question of commis- 
sions we also handle and this will be ex- 
plained by a perusal of our Local Board 
Rules. 


Now, a word in regard to our own Asso- 
ciation. I come to you at this Convention, 
bringing best wishes from our Local Asso- 
ciation. We have with us every Baltimore 
Agent, and a majority of the best of what 
I would term ‘‘ country agents,’’ and they 
sent me to this Convention with only one 
instuction: that is, that we are in entire 
sympathy with the movement in regard to 
the single-agency system, and I sincerely 
trust in behalf of the Maryland Associa- 
tion, that this will come to pass in a very 
short time. Of course, you can understand 
that it is difficult to get the country agents 
to attend ordinary business meetings of 
the Association held in the city of Balti- 
more, when these agents are located in all 
sections of the State, but, as a further 
means to this end; upon my return from 
this Convention, it is intended that the 
Baltimore Agents will have at their own 
expense, what is termed a social session, 
or, more properly, a banquet, previous to 
which a business session will be held, and 
to this country agents will be invited free 
of all cost except railroad fares. 


, 

New York—L.G. Leonard: We have ten 
members from New York State at this con- 
vention. The tenth annual convention 
of the New York State Association 
held in Syracuse last spring. Everything 
was agreeable and there were no com- 
plaints. We have in New York, outside of 
New York city, about eighty per cent of 
the agents with a premium income of about 


was 


eighty per cent of the premiums of the 
State. We have no members in New York 
city. 
agencies. Some of the cities have done 
away with them, but in a good many parts 
of the State we have them, I have beena 
dual agency man, but when I go back I am 
going to be a single agency man. I came 
here to get information and I have received 
information that will be of great value to 
me. 


We have dual agencies and multiple 


¥ 
Pennsylvania— W. H. Mandeville: The 
agents in the State of Pennsylvania have 
been so busy for the past few months 
watching their black diamonds that we 
have but asmall representation here. Had 
our President interfered sooner in the 


troubles there, I think we would have had 
a large delegation. 


In June last we had a 
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State Convention at Scranton, and the lo- 
cal agents of that vicinity turned out in 
good numbers and we had a very interest- 
ing meeting. Matters in Pennsylvania are 
improving, and the interest in the National 
Association is growing. 

We have heard to-day and yesterday a 
good deal about preferred business. We 
have in Pennsylvania a good deal of prefer- 
red business, especially in the portion of it 
where I am doing business, and it isa class 
of business that all we agents prefer, and 
we don’t want the rates on it reduced. 
That business has come into the hands of 
the local agents there, through the influ- 


ence of this association, and we should 


prefer it to stay where it is now being writ- 
ten, over our counters, instead of over the 
counters of the New York offices. It is 
possibly different business from what you 
called preferred business. It consists of 
high rated business, carrying large lines of 
insurance and paying large premiums. It 
is the class of business that we agents up 
in Northern Pennsylvania call preferred 
business. 

I think a good deal of this association. I 
came to this association because I could af- 
ford to; afford to 
here and count one for what you have done 
for me. 


because I could come 


I want the association to last so 
that I may keep what I have. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Illinois—Charles P. Whitney: It has 
been the policy of the Illinois Association 
to live in peace as far as possible, but to 
always have ready a force to act in case of 
emergency. The emergency that I have 
reference to is generally in the case of leg- 
islation. That we have to meet once in 
two years in our State. During this winter 
I think our association will have consider- 
able work todo. The membership of the 
Illinois Association is in good healthy con- 
dition. While it is not quite as large as it 
has been, we probably have eighty per cent 
of the best local agents in the State as mem- 
bers of our association. The financial con- 
dition of our association was shown yester- 
day to be very good, as we have over $600 
to our credit, after paying all expenses for 
this year. 

In Chicago and throughout the State, we 
have our troubles, as you have all over the 
United States, but they are mostly local 
and must be treated from a local standpoint. 
In Chicago at the present time, and through- 
out some of the largest cities of the State, 
we are confronted with this condition: 
Rates have been advanced and companies 
have cut down their lines. This has made 
it exceedingly embarrassing for the local 
agent who has large lines to place. There 
is now a movement on foot in Chicago to 
show the companies that they are simply 
building up competition by cutting lines. 
With increased rates competition is coming 
to the front that sooner or later will give 
us a great deal of trouble. It would be 
well if everybody would bear this in mind, 


and bring this point before the ‘managers 
of the companies, because it surely means 
that if they continue to cut down their 
lines, the insurance will gradually go into 
other channels, and be hard to get back 
when the pendulum swings the other way, 
as it surely willin time. The Illinois As- 
sociation has not so much to report per- 
haps, as the other associations, but we are 
with you in heart. We believe that this 
association should be kept aliveand run on 
the same conservative plan as heretofore. 


¥ 


Indiana— R. E. Brief: Our troubles at 
home are numerous. We have them with 
us all the time; but for the State 
The meeting 


I can 
say that we are flourishing. 
of the Association held last week was the 
largest I have ever attended; at the same 
time it was the shortest. We had a change 
of administration. 
declined to serve again, and Mr. Duke, of 
Kokomo, was elected unanimously. He is 
three 


The former president 


here with us to-day. There are 
hundred agents represented in the associa- 
tion. We hear of rebating in Marion, and 
there is a great deal of talk about it in the 
association generally over the State, but 
the trouble with us is brokerage. Why? 
Simply because we are aspecial hazard dis- 
trict and our big concerns go into what are 
called trusts. We all know that is simply 
a generic name. A trust is a great big 
corporation, and the insurance falls into 
the hands of eastern brokers. The last 
one that we heard of, and which we expect 
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trouble from — and it is trouble when you 
lose your business—is the paper and 
pulp. The United Box Board and Paper 
Company have absorbed certain fine lines 
that we have there, and they have been 
after us to accept five per cent. That we 
declined, and our local board, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, passed a 
that it was the sense of this 
Marion 


resolution 
board that no 
accept less than fifteen per cent for busi- 


agent in should 
ness. 
¥ 

Michigan— W. L. Eldredge: I 
Chicago the day that the National Associa- 
tion was organized, and thinking it was a 
good thing, I went back to Michigan and 
told my fellow agents that they would be 
justified in taking hold of it. They didn’t 
seem to think they could handle it very 
well, so the met 
year at St. Louis, I decided to go for my- 
self. I was very much interested, and got 
the association to name Detroit as their 
next meeting-place. When met 
there I did all I could to make it pleasant 
for them, and on our afternoon trip the 


was in 


when association next 


they 


Michigan Association was organized. We 
got tegether twenty-one agents. When 


they came to electing officers they had no 
difficulty in finding men to be president 
and vice-president, but when it came to 
the secretary they said: ‘‘ Here is some 
work to be done; we can’t take the time 
to do it,’’ and everybody they asked to 
take the job refused; so finally I had to 
take it. All I had 
to do was to furnish all the money and all 
the time, and distribute all the literature, 
and do all the work all the 


It was an easy job. 





and have 
honor. 

That year we increased the membership 
to about forty. 
down to Buffalo and came back pretty well 
filled up. It was suggested that it would 
be a good thing to present this idea to our 


Then we sent a delegation 


local board, so we had a large meeting, 
and succeeded in getting about.forty-five of 
the board members to join the association. 
I then started out to circularize the State. 
We have in Michigan about eight hundred 
agents. It is an easy job to sit down and 
write eight hundred letters, so I did that, 
and got some replies, among them a letter 
from Grand Rapids, saying it would be a 


good thing to send a committee there 


from Detroit. We did so and got twelve 
out of the fourteen agents as members. 
To make a long story short we got the 
membership up to 160. 

Now the conditions that exist in Michi- 
gan are different from the conditions that 
exist in any other State in the Union. 
We have no serious fights in Michigan. 
The Michigan Association has a grievance 
committee, and a legislative committee, 
and all the other customary committees, 
and they are tied together so that in case 
there is a necessity, the Michigan Associa- 
tion can go to work. Michigan is in good 
shape. Whenever there is necessity to 
use Michigan you can and the 
Michigan men who are members of the 


use it, 


National Association are men you can call 
on when you want them. 


v 


Minnesota — Joseph A. Rogers: Our State 
is stillin the throes of rate advancing, and 
for one I am free to confess that rates along 
certain lines should be advanced, but a gen- 
eral flat advance seems to me to be rather 
steep and injudicious. The all-important 
question of sole agencies is really the ‘ vi- 
tal point,’’ in the local agents’ household. 
I think public agitation of this question 
unwise; the matteris almost wholty in the 
local agents’ hands, and the proper amount 
of business put on the books of a company, 
followed by the agents’ reasonable request 
to the company’s field man, goes further 
toward consigning the second agency to 
oblivion than all the resolutions and ‘‘long- 
distance’’ meetings for conferences that 
can be called off. 

When an agent puts himself in the posi- 
tion of conscientiously demanding the 
‘‘ wiping out’’ of all agencies in a town by 
sending the company business equal to 
the agencies in question, his request is 
most cheerfully complied with, because 
he has by his work, removed all cause 
for objection and argument on the com- 
pany’s part. Fourof the leading large old- 
line companies of the world recently made 
sole agency changes along these lines in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. I am a sole 
agency man, understand me, but the com- 
pany has business interests to protect, and 
from their standpoint, the ground looks 
entirely different to ours. 


- 


Ohio— A. P. Ross: Since the National 
Association Convention at Put-in-Bay, in 
Ig0I, the Ohio Association has made prog- 
ress. In many localities throughout the 


State the business improvement has been 
highly satisfactory, the most noticeable 
advance being in counties having well-or- 
ganized local associations. 
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The object of the Ohio Association is 
‘* To Support Right Principles and Use Its 
Influence to Correct Bad Practices in Fire 
Underwriting.’’ The officers and Execu- 
tive Committee having immediate charge 
of the work have not been lacking in effort 
to carry out the objects of the organiza- 
tion, having in mind at all times ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 

The plan under which the Association 
operates is without doubt the most prac- 
ticable which could have been adopted. 
Fifty local associations have now been 
established in that number of counties, 
nine of which are operating under a stamp- 
ing system. Several County Associations, 
not having a stamping system, are discuss- 
ing the advisability of its adoption, as 
being the most perfect plan under which 
the local business can be operated. Where 
local associations are established and in 
good working order, business conditions 
have materially changed for the better, 
and the State Association, through its 
auxiliary organizations, keeps in closer 
touch with local affairs. 

It was stated at the time the managerial 
and local association systems were adopted 
that there was certain territory in Ohio in 
which local o-ganizations could not be 
established and successfully operated for 
a longer period than thirty days at any 
one time. A number of counties in such 
territory now have local organizations 
under our system, which have been in 
continuous operation from one to three 
years, with no prospect of disruption. 
Several local associations have been or- 
ganized and in good working order for 
over three years, and the members are 
well satisfied with results. 

Through the influence of the State Asso- 
ciation many bad practices have been cor- 
rected, differences harmonized, and agents 
brought in touch with the higher ethics of 
fire underwriting. The Association has 
been successful in some cases where reform 
to others appear impossible, and all inter- 
ested note improved conditions in the fire 
business of the Buckeye State. It is ex- 
pected that the work of the Association 
will continue until proper methods are 
adopted and in general use. 

The Association is devoting some atten- 
tion to chronic disturbers and demoraliz- 
ers, and a few of this class are now engaged 


in other business. The important inter- 
ests committed to an agent’s care should 
be in the hands of men of ability, who give 
the business proper thought and attention 
and conduct it in a manner satisfactory to 
all parties in interest. 

The affairs of the Ohio Association are 
in a healthy condition, notwithstanding 
the many perplexing changes and prob- 
lems it has encountered, and by continu- 
ally keeping at the. work it has accom- 
plished results, and the effect for good is 
noticeable in a large majority of counties. 

The Association has grown in numbers 
and influence; is a power for good; its 
members appreciate its importance and 
standing, and the financial and moral sup- 
port given have brought the organization 
up to its present efficient state. The Asso- 
ciation’s influence is not alone confined to 
direct insurance interests, but has extended 
in other directions, and is recognized as a 
factor through which more equitable and 
just legislation may be secured 

While the Ohio Association is operating 
as an independent department, and is loyal 
to the National Association, it is not un- 
mindful of the companies’ interests, and 
its successful progress is attributable to 
the fact that the interest of all concerned 
in fire underwriting in Ohio receive its 
careful consideration. 

~ 

Wisconsin— J. N. Manson: Wisconsin is 
the ideal State, insurance-wise. The agent 
is the whole thing under the laws. We 
have the rate-making power — under the 
advice of the companies. 

As to the Association work in the State of 
Wisconsin, we have about three hundred 
members enrolled. Some of them are be- 
hind on their annual dues, but we expect a 
remittance from them in a few days after 
they get the report of this meeting. We 
can simply report progress. The agents of 
our State have been very busy trying to get 
the twenty-five per cent flat advance, and 
hold their business and their job, but that 
has been a failure in the smaller towns. 
The motto of the State of Wisconsin is 
‘‘Forward.’’ I am pleased to say for the 
State of Wisconsin that we are highly 
pleased with the success of this meeting, 
and we hope to be with you a year from 
now wherever you may meet. 


THE FAR WEST HAS INTERESTING NEWS. 


Colorado — Charles F. Wilson: I confess 
to a feeling of great embarrassment when it 
was first announced that I should reply for 
the State of Colorado. I realized that from 
Colorado first came the suggestion for this 
National Association. To a citizen of our 
State, toa companion of ours in business, 
came the idea of a national organization, 


and when I realized that because of that 
suggestion we felt an obligation to set you 
all an example in the business, I felt it em- 
barrassing, engaged as I was in the like 
business, to say to you that Colorado has 
a high standard and has no troubles or 
conditions of which to complain. 

We have not the dual agency system. 
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We throttled that in its early history. I 
remember some fifteen years ago when a 
few companies attempted to establish dual 
agencies in Denver. At first we were not 
alive to that question, and we encouraged 
it because they paid us a little excess com- 
mission, a little rake off on the dual agency. 
They came to us as the pioneer agents and 
said, ‘‘Consent to this dual system and 
you may have a small percentage for 
supervision.’’ We were tempted. We did 
not realize the danger which confronted 
us. We accepted that small fee for super- 
vision, but in a few months we saw that it 
endangered the value of our. agencies; it 
threatened the correct practices which we 
had been educated to pursue. And what 
did the agents do? They took the money 
from their own pockets and went and pur- 
chased the dual agencies, and more than 
ten years ago signed a contract that never 
again would they represent a company ex- 
cept as their sole and exclusive agent. 
And from that day to this no dual agency 
has existed in any city in the State of 
Colorado. 

So we are not here to-day to complain, 
but we are here to sympathize with those 
States and with those cities which have 
been harassed by the dual agency system. 
We are here as representatives in this con- 
vention to pledge you our cooperation and 
our help to stamp out forever that policy 
which tears down rather than elevates our 
profession. We have not suffered espe- 
cially by the rebate system. The dual 
agency system is really responsible for 
greater evils than rebating. I do not 
claim that all our agents are perfect. I 
do not claim that sometimes they are not 
tempted, but I do claim that without the 
dual agency system we come nearer re- 
ceiving and keeping in our own pockets 
the commission, than we could if we had a 
multiplication of agents. 

Overhead writing also threatened us at 
times, but by a well devised resident 
agency law we have been able to prevent 
that, and with the help of this association 
we have practically eliminated overhead 
writing in our State. We are here not to 
complain. We are here not to criticize the 
policies pursued, but to congratulate our- 
selves that we have been able to control 
these matters and to offer our cooperation 
and help through this National Associa- 
tion to bring to a better standard the prac- 
tices in every other State. 

In legislation matters have been con- 
trolled entirely by local influences. We 
have never sought the aid of outside in- 
fluences. We have been threatened with 
obnoxious laws. We have had them in- 
troduced, but I am proud to say that never 
has a valued policy law disgraced our 
statute book. Once it passed our Legis- 
lature and was vetoed by our governor. 
No anticompact law has ever threatened 
us, and no obnoxious legislation is now in 
force. We have always been able, by in- 


telligent cooperation, by good fellowship 
and working together, to secure reasonable 
legislation. We would not boast of these 
conditions, for we have not the big inter- 
ests involved that you have in other States. 
We are still, perhaps, a frontier State. We 
are without the volume of premiums that 
is so tempting in other States, but with 
your aid and the aid of this national organi- 
zation, by all of us working together, we 
want still to keep Colorado as an example 
for you all to follow. 


¥ 


Missouri— J. G. Baird: We are plagued 
with the most damnably corrupt legisla- 
ture this side of the infernal regions. 
A year and a half ago we had some 
measures that we wanted to get through 
the legislature for the good of our or- 
ganization. The Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, which is the centralized or- 
ganization of the city, with Standing Com- 
mittees which do the kicking for the town, 
found out what we were going to do at 
the legislature. They called this body 
together —they are selected, by the way, 
from men who are known to be adverse to 
our interests, looking for lower rates and 
a rebate if they can get it— and they made 
a unanimous report against the legislation 
we were trying to get through in Jefferson 
City. They brought it up before the Com- 
mercial Club and agreed to send a man 
down to help to beat us. We found out 
what they were doing and we turned two 
of the big guns of our Association on these 
people, and we converted them at the first 
meeting. They sent in a report unani- 
mously in favor of all the legislation we 
asked for, and they even offered to send 
one or two men down to Jefferson City to 
help us get these measures through. 

I might say one word in reference to the 
multiple agency system. We have had 
quite an experience in that direction. I 
think it is the curse of our business. Some 
years ago we had about one hundred agen- 
cies in Kansas City. Three of us got to- 
gether and put through our council a law 
increasing the license from $10 to $100, and 
sweetened it by increasing our own license 
to $100 each, and had that converted to 
the support of our fire patrol. We really 
pay no license at all, or rather we pay it to 
ourselves. The Glen Falls had seventeen 
agencies, and they had to pay $1,700 for 
the privilege of trying to hog the business 
of Kansas City. They reduced their agen- 
cies to five, and I think they have three 
now. 

Later on I went to Chicago with Mr. 
Fetter, and tried to get the managers to 
allow us to introduce a plank in our com- 
pact, reducing the agency system to two. 
They said it could not be done, but we did 
it. Every company which had a double 
agency was instructed by our compact not 
to allow them to appoint another agency, 
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if one should die or default or anything 
else like that happened. Later I went to 
Chicago again with a committee to try and 
reduce it to the single agency system. We 
had at,that time, in forty-two different 
agencies, only three with single agencies. 
We had some eighteen that had no vote in 
the Board at all, and we had some twenty 
odd that were mixed agencies like my own, 
and by enforcing this law it would be 
necessary, as you see, to shut some of our 
agents out of the business. We appointed 
a committee of five which, for two or three 
weeks, for half an hour or so each day, lis- 
tened to the grievances of those who would 
be left out on the street without any compa- 
nies. I resigned four out of ten compa- 
nies in favor of those agents who would be 
otherwise shut out, and we reduced these 
agencies very materially, so that now most 
of our companies in Kansas City have but 
one agency, and we are going to bring 
them all in line if it is possible. 

We haven’t done much work in the Asso- 
ciation this year. Upon the whole, we are 
ina very healthy condition. Mr. Markham 
and myself, and one or two others, organ- 
ized our Association in Sedalia, some three 
or four years ago, with seven or eight mem- 
bers, and we have some two hundred now. 


¥ 


Washington— Frank Hanford: I am deeply 
gratified at the great interest I find mani- 
fested in the Washington Insurance Asso- 
ciation. I find this interest manifested on 
every hand by the members of the conven- 
tion and reflected in the more than compli- 
mentary reference to it, in the able and 
comprehensive address of President Mark- 
ham. In response to this general interest, 
I shall endeavor to give you a brief outline 
of the plan and workings of the Association. 

Previous to the year 1897, in common 
with all the Pacific Coast States, the State 
of Washington was under the compact sys- 
tem, the compact manager being located 
at San Francisco, with a branch office at 
Portland, Oregon. The legislature of 1897, 
however, passed an anticompact law, ma- 
king it unlawful for a company doing in- 
surance business in the State of Washing- 
ton, to belong to any organization formed 
for the purpose of making or maintaining 
rates. The law as thus worded applied to 
companies only, and the local agents held 
that it did not deprive them of the right to 
associate themselves together for the pur- 
pose of mutual protection and the mainte- 
nance of a bureau for the purpose of ma- 
king surveys and forming proper and ade- 
quate rates for fire-insurance risks. 

The Washington Insurance Association 

yas thus formed in June, 1897, and for five 
years it has demonstrated its right to exist 
and its fitness for the duties it has under- 
taken to perform. Its officers consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, 
who are elected annually at a meeting of 


delegates elected throughout the State. 
The rating bureau is under the charge of a 
chief surveyor, selected by the executive 
committee. The chief surveyor selects his 
own assistants with the consent and advice 
of the President and Executive Committee 
of the whole Association. Into the hands 
of the chief surveyor, is placed by mutual 
consent, both of the association and of the 
managers, the responsibility for the ma- 
king of surveys and proper rates. The 
members of. the Washington Association, 
do not attempt to dictate to the surveyor 
what his rates shall be or what schedule 
shall be adopted, but the executive officers 
frequently consult with the managers 
through the Washington Insurance Asso- 
ciation, holding frequent conferences with 
the Washington advisory committee, 
through whom the managers act, in all 
matters pertaining to the State of Wash- 
ington. 

By this system the utmost harmony pre- 
rails; the managers find themselves re- 
lieved of a vast amount of detail and fre- 
quent causes of dissension amongst them- 
selves, leaving them free to fight their 
battles among themselves, over other ter- 
ritory. The results obtained by them dur- 
ing the past five years in the State of 
Washington, as they themselves admit, are 
more satisfactory, and cause them less 
worry and dissension than in any other 
part of the entire field. 

And yet, while they accept the results ob- 
tained, and most cheerfully and promptly 
meet all demands made upon them for 
the expenses of the Association, candor 
compels me to state that there are those 
among them so jealous of the managerial 
authority that they are constantly looking 
forward to the repeal of the law which was 
the cause of the existence of the Washing- 
ton Association, that they may reassert 
their former autocratic position and au- 
thority. But I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that these remarks apply to all 
managers alike. There are many wise, 
conservative men among them capable of 
appreciating what the Washington Insur- 
ance Association has done, and giving it a 
loyal, moral, as well as financial support. 

To show you how the business has grown 
in Washington, I may be pardoned for in- 
dulging in a few figures. When the Asso- 
ciation commenced to do business, in 1897, 
the entire staff of the rating bureau con- 
sisted of four, including the chief surveyor 
himself. His present staff, including that 
of the electric insurance department, con- 
sists of fourteen. The gross premium in- 
come for the State of Washington for the 
year 1896 was approximately one million 
dollars. For 1go1 it was over three million 
dollars, and the average increase for 1902 
will be in like proportion. Washington in 
premium income is now the second of the 
Pacific Coast States, leading Oregon by 
almost a million dollars, Idaho by 
$1,800,000, Utah by $1,700,000. 
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The following are Members of the 


National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 


ALABAMA: 

N. Waller, Selma. 

ohn W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 

Thames & Batre, Mobile. 
ARKANSAS: 

Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 
COLORADO: 

R. S. Brannen, Denver. 

Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Dickinson, Beardsley & Beardsley, 
Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
C. North, New Haven. 

7. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Sons, 

Danbury. 
W. L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W.C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
W. L. Wakefield, Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Marsh, Merwin & Lemmon, 
Bridgeport. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 
ILLINOIS: 
Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 


Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, | 


Chicago. 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. ws Chicago. 
INDIAN 

Aaron M Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: ; 

John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY: 

A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 

McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 

John J. Barrett, LouisviHe. 
LOUISIANA: 

Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 


MAINE: 

Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 
Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 
Philip F. Turner, Portland. 
Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
Tyler, Fogg & Co., Bangor. 
ea ¥ Holyoke, Houlton. 

. Lynam, Bar Harbor. 


aaa. : 


Allemand & Gallagher, 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster, 


MICHIGAN : 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 
Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 
Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
George D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Saird & Eaton, Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 

C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 

Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 

Clark, Williams & Groves, 
3uffalo. 

— A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
enry D. Goodale, Watertown. 

W. H. Mandeville, Olean. 

E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 

Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 

H. W. Greenland, Syracuse. 


saltimore. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 


OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co., 
Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’ Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O. M. Stafford, Goss & Co., 
land. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
Allen Hellowell, Youngstown. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J. Van Anden, Erie. 
Wn. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 


Cleve- 


UTAH: 
E, W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: 
Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 
Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 
S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 


WASHINGTON: 
B. W. Baker, Seattle. 
Walter J. Ball, Tacoma. 
Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 
Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 


WISCONSIN: 
F.. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
N. Manson, Wausau. 








NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 
Eastern and Southern 
Departments. 

33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 





George W. Babb, Manager. 
T. A. Ralston, Sub-Manager, 














| Homele Insurance @ampany 


EORCE E. IDE 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

POLICY RESERVE. & 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
CONTINGENT FUND 

NET SURPLUS 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 


INCREASE 
PRESIDENT 


$13.370.863. 
$11.103,912 
$ 856.819 
$ 100.000 
$ 1,310,132 
$59,646,669 
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INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 oo Subject to Call. 


OF Si. LOUIS SE eH cH HEE Hs $:1,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

W. K. BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 

R. 8. BROOKINGS hg ot bong Sam'l Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Ba 
MURRAY CARLETON. President Carleton Dry Goods Co, 

H. N. DAVIS, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

SOHN D. D AVIS, Lawyer. 

> B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co, 

R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. eee Co. 
sos. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KE NNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 

. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 
GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Partner W. H. Markham & Co. 
rat MICHAEL, Sec’y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS HL McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C, NUGENT, ist V.-Pres’t B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Central Railroad. 
wat SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

. C, SIMMONS, “Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co, 

CORWIN H. SPENCE ER, Capitalist 
ALKER, Capitalist. 
FE eSTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Stee] Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only 





PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’”’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Sg tae! of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W.H. KING, Secretary. E.O. WEEKS, Vice-Prest. 
A.C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Asst. Secretaries. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848. 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1902. 


Assets $10,316,391 
5,716,274 


4,600,117 


Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent, 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. {710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 
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The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
HENRY 8B. HYDE, Founnven. 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 
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JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 





The following Certificate shows the result of an Examination 
of the Society by the New York State Insurance Department, 
recently completed: 





ag nga October 13th 1902. 





The Insurance Department of the State of New York 
having caused an examination to be made of the 
condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States as exhibited by its annual statement 
to this Department, 

And the Chief Examiner appointed by me having 
begun such examination on the 15th day of April, 1902, 
and continued the same until October 13th, 1902, and 
having made his report to me of this date verifying 
the accuracy of the said annual statement, including 
the valuation of real estate owned by and mortgaged 
to the said Society, _ 

I, Francis Hendricks, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, do hereby certify, determine 
and declare that the verification of the said Society's 
annual statement of December 3lst, 1901, is approved, 
confirmed and adopted as the judgment and decision 
of the Department. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed my official seal, at 
the City of Albany, the day and year 
first above written. 


Tran ccs DW hand Ks 


Superintendent of Insurance. 





Opportunities in every State for men of energy and character to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL., 2d Vice-President, 120 Broadway, N. Y: 























